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Need for a developmental approach to 


Gail F. Farwell 


Continuity in the Guidance Program 


CONTINUITY is not always seen in 
a guidance program. There appear to be 
trends, however, which show promise in 
this direction. Guidance programs have 
developed through the secondary school 
and thus have been more corrective and 
curative than developmental. When the 
school guidance and counseling program 
and the attendant functions and _proc- 
esses are seen developmentally, then con- 
tinuity in a guidance program becomes 
a possibility. 

Perhaps we should give some attention 
here to definition. Perceptions regarding 
guidance vary among individuals. Pro- 
fessional guidance is that assistance given 
to boys and girls which helps them to 
understand and accept themselves and 
to reach their optimum development.’ 
This does not eliminate the fact that 
pupils have learning experiences about 
the world of the past, present or pro- 
jected future. Within a guidance pro- 
gram is the emphasis that the formal 
learning experiences of the curriculum 
can be more effective if the pupil focuses 
first on knowledge of himself—his as- 
sets, limitations, ‘aspirations and respon- 
sibilities. With this focus upon the in- 
dividual, the concept of counseling 

‘H. J. Peters and G. F. Farwell. Guidance: A 
Developmental Approach. Chicago: Rand Mc- 
Nally and Company, 1959. p. 20. 
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existing at the heart and core of the 
guidance program comes to the fore. 
An organized guidance program with- 
out sufficient professionally prepared 
personnel and without enough time de- 
voted to the counseling activity will be 
hampered, if not completely hindered, 
in developing continuity in professional 
guidance. An understanding of human 
traits—potentials, past performance, feel- 
ings and attitudes—is essential if the 
individual is to develop a meaningful 


self-concept. Many experiences provide | 


a backdrop for gaining these insights but 
it is in counseling that the focus is on 
the individual counselee. Here, in an 
atmosphere that is permissive and ac- 
ceptant, the counselee can look at himself 
in perspective with all of the environ- 
mental and societal forces which have 
been and will be instrumental in the 
formulation of a personality core capable 
of adjusting to ever-emerging phenom- 
ena. The subject matter of professional 
guidance, in its implicit form and suc 
cinctly stated, is the makeup of each 
individual.? 

Considerable disparity may appear to 
exist on the surface when professional 
guidance workers consider their activity. 

2G. F. Farwell and H. J. Peters. Guidance 


Readings for Counselors. Chicago: Rand Me- 
Nally and Company, 1960. p. 1. 
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There is, however, emphasis on (a) 
understanding the individual as a prime 
requisite, thus child study; (b) counsel- 
ing as a necessary aspect of a guidance 
program; (c) sensitivity to environmen- 
tal conditions and influences; and (d) 
the need for professional coordination. 
There are variables within these four 
aspects of definition and they are ex- 
pressed differently. However, a search 
will reveal these constructs underlying 
a sound position in guidance work. 


Child Study 


In order to discuss continuity in edu- 
cational practice and particularly with 
respect to the guidance program, a begin- 
ning consideration must center on child 
study. This is sometimes referred to as 
pupil appraisal or pupil inventory. Re- 
gardless of label, the concern focuses on 
a knowledge of the pupil as a person. 
In old records that can be uncovered 
from the files in most schools, there will 
be revealed some identifying data, a list 
of courses taken and evaluations ren- 
dered, maybe a scattered notation about 
a standardized test score, and attendance 
records. If one goes to the high school 
for this record, a frequent experience will 
be the discovery of a high school record 
only. No information is included in the 
pupil’s record prior to high school en- 
rollment. 

Records of the past 10 to 12 years in 
some schools, however, will reveal some- 
thing quite different. A developmental 
cumulative record is provided showing 
meaningful trends in growth, learning 
and behavior. Such a record extends from 
the first year of schooling, with reports 
from “beyond school” which have been 
acquired through follow-up studies. 

In School “A,” continuity in child study 
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was provided in this manner. The pro- 
gram was coordinated by the director of 
pupil personnel services and in-service 
work preceded implementation of the 
program plan. Kindergarten teachers 
were hired with the understanding that 
half of each day during the first semester 
was to be spent in the kindergarten class- 
room, the other half was to be spent in 
individual work with each pupil and his 
parents both in school and through home 
visitation. The purpose was to gain in- 
sight into the preschool experiences of 
each child and to obtain some knowledge 
about the home attitudes and feelings 
toward the child, toward education and 
the school. Continuity was promoted 
through a planned testing program for 
each level, a planned program of teacher 
conferences between grade levels and 
school levels, and a coordinated program 
of consultation among teachers and the 
guidance coordinators for each level. 
This school system believed that con- 
tinuity in child study was important 
enough to provide personnel, finances, 
and time to implement such a program. 

Another example of attempted con- 
tinuity in child study is represented by 
School “B,” which has many rural schools 
feeding into the high school. Recently 
the school counselors have begun a co- 
ordinated effort in helping these small 
feeder schools to identify early the 
strengths and weaknesses of their pupils. 
Their objective is the early detection of 
individual performance so that subse- 
quent educational planning at the higher 
levels can be more meaningful. Even 
though this high school system has no 
direct financial responsibility for the chil- 
dren from the feeder schools before they 
enter the high school, the staff recognizes 


Gail F. Farwell is Associate Professor of Edu- 
cation, University of Wisconsin, Madison. 
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the importance of a developmental ap- 
proach and the need to avoid major diffi- 
culties when they do ultimately assume 
responsibility for these individuals. 
Unless continuity in child study is 
achieved, teachers and others involved 
with the concerns of pupils must con- 
tinually strive to reconstruct past expe- 
rience. This, unfortunately, cannot be 
done without the present situation bias- 
ing the recall. Can an adequate picture 
consistently be gained if retrospect is 
the main or only guideline for child study 


activity? 


Career Development 


Guidance had much of its original in- 
ception and implementation in relation 
to vocational guidance. Many persons 
still operate within the narrow frame- 
work of vocational guidance rather than 
the newer and broader theory of career 
development. In recent years there has 
been a tendency to drop the labels, voca- 
tional guidance, educational guidance, 
health guidance, et al., and to think 
fundamentally in terms of a guidance 
program and function centered on the 
people themselves rather than on their 
problems. 

Despite this shift, however, there still 
exists within developmental guidance 
programs a concern for the world of 
work. Caplow, Super, Roe, Ginzberg and 
others have emphasized, in differing 
theoretical ways, the role of work in the 
life of most people, most families. Work 
is a way of life. The concept of career 
development provides a framework for 
another aspect of continuity in guidance 
programs which goes far beyond the 
notion of a choice of an occupational 
area or a specific job. It encompasses an 
organismic framework for total develop- 
ment and the real import of the worka- 
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day world in childhood, adolescence and 
adulthood. 

A program of continuity can be sifted 
from the guidance activity of School “C.” 
In this particular school, planned dis- 
cussions about parents’ occupations and 
the total life-space that resulted for the 
employed person as well as his family 
were begun in the third grade. General 
concepts and information about work 
were considered. Attention was directed 
to the worthwhileness of and the dignity 
in all kinds of work, to general attitudes 
about the pleasures and displeasures of 
working, and to the association that 
comes to the family group as a result of 
the breadwinner’s occupation, including 
the type of home, its location, and the 
hours the breadwinner has for his family. 
In the early and intermediate grades, 
generalized consideration of the world 
of work leads to study of the relation- 
ships between the curriculum and one’s 
progress in the life-work of his choice. 

As continuity in the career develop- 


ment aspect of the program improved, | 


more specific and detailed information 
became available and was discussed. A 
tie-in was made between educational de- 
velopment and career development and 
the implications for choices. A key issue 
in continuity for career development lies 
in the hope of the adjusting capacity and 
flexibility of each potential worker. Tech- 
nical, social and psychological implica- 
tions of new inventions, automation, and 
mobile populations imply great need for 
personal qualities that make for con- 
tinually adjusting individuals as _ con- 
trasted with qualities that make for ad- 
justed individuals. Allport, in Becoming, 
gives repeated emphasis to man’s need 
to contend with change both in himself 
and among his surroundings. 

A program in occupational and educa- 
tional information which lacks continuity 
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and which operates as though the con- 
cept of career or vocational development 
never existed can be cited in School “D.” 
In this program no organized plan 
existed for considering the world of work 
as a developmental influence until the 
junior and senior years of high school. 

Elaborate “career days” and “college 
days” were planned and implemented 
but the pupils allowed to participate 
were juniors and seniors who already had 
been through the major aspect of their 
compulsory education. What was the 
basis for their educational planning? 
Could it have centered on the belief that 
work is a way of life? Boys and girls do 
not develop in a vacuum their work 
habits, attitudes toward various occupa- 
tional areas and specific jobs, or knowl- 
edge about the prerequisites for occupa- 
tional entry. 

It would appear essential that a guid- 
ance program, that is developmental and 
that has continuity, must provide pro- 
gressive, generalized-to-specific, career 
knowledge beginning early in the school 
life of the child. Such a program will not 
exist if counselors, teachers and ad- 
ministrators do not know of the literature 
in career development and if they do not 
value effort expended toward this end. 
School drop-outs and school graduates 
have choices to make about their educa- 
tional objectives when compulsory school 
attendance ceases. These plans relate to 
further education or to a life’s work. The 
school counselor and other guidance 
workers who do not see continuity im- 
plemented through the concept of career 
development are ignoring a_ speciality 
which should be unique to the back- 
ground and programming within the 
area of guidance. 

Child study and career development 
programming have little meaning if they 
are not personalized for the individual 
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school child. It is within the counseling 
aspect of the guidance program that each 
school citizen should be guaranteed his 
inalienable right to be considered a 
person of worthwhileness and dignity. 
Counseling is an individualized affair. 
Practically all school workers will give 
voice to respect for each individual but 
most school workers find they must 
operate within a group framework for 
implementation of individual considera- 
tion. Most professionally prepared school 
counselors believe that each child should 
be guaranteed the opportunity for indi- 
vidual consultation in private where he 
can sound out, sound off, or be sounded 
out regarding any and all aspects of his 
personal patterns for growth. 

Counseling, in a developmental sense, 
is a process that has little practice or 
research evidence to support claims. 
Historically, counseling has been seen as 
a process for those with troubles, in 
trouble, or with critical choices to make. 
Theorists in counseling propose that a 
certain level of maturity must be reached 
before the individual can profit from 
counseling. The research horizons have 
not been pushed down into the elemen- 
tary grades to any degree to validate this 
proposal. 

Many school systems provide coun- 
selors at the junior and senior high levels. 
Frequently these counselors have little 
time to counsel because they are saddled 
with all types of extraneous duties, 
though the primary function of the 
school counselor should be counseling. 
Few school systems provide school coun- 
selors at the elementary level and a dis- 
turbing feature about Title V (a and b) 
of the National Defense Education Act 
lies in the fact that it perpetuates a con- 
cept of guidance that denies the features 
of developmentalism and_ continuity 
throughout the school years. 
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School “E” provides three full-time 
counselors at the junior-senior high 
school level. The student-to-counselor 
ratio is approximately 375 to 1, which far 
exceeds generally proposed standards, 
since most counselors consider them- 
selves fortunate to have about 50 percent 
of their time for counseling. There are 
provisions in the staffing structure of this 
system to add a system-wide director of 
guidance and additional counselors at all 
levels. It will be five years before this 
program of staffing reaches fruition. At 
that time it may be possible to report 
that this system has a program that be- 
lieves in and implements a counseling 
activity with continuity. A longitudinal 
research program should be planned con- 
currently to evaluate the effectiveness of 
such a counseling program. 

School “F” represents the opposite of 
continuity in counseling. One full-time 
counselor is employed for approximately 
800 students. The job specifications in 
this case are so organized that the coun- 
selor is expected to spend the major 
portion of his time assisting seniors in 
college placement. The next major allo- 
cation of time, as specified by the ad- 
ministration, is directed toward pupils 
with reported intentions to drop out of 
school. This type of program is too late 
with too little and presents no continuity 
in the counseling function. 


Program Coordination 


The last phase of continuity in pro- 
fessional guidance to be touched upon 
relates to the function of program co- 
ordination. At the University of Wiscon- 
sin too frequently the administrative re- 
quest for personnel is in terms of a 
guidance program in the secondary 
school. Counselor educators sometimes 
inquire about the guidance activities of 
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the elementary school. A common re 
sponse to this inquiry places the sole 
responsibility for guidance upon _ the 
classroom teacher. There seems to be 
little indication of coordination, or even 
a desire for coordination, regarding ‘he 
guidance and counseling effort. This, by 
the very nature of staff assignment, gives 
support to an older concept that boys and 
girls get specialized help from profes- 
sional school counselors only if they are 
sufficiently “deviant” or if they have 
rather obvious difficulties such as 
“failures” in school subjects, reading 
disabilities, or behavior control. 

In School System “G,” continuity in 
coordination can be demonstrated. The 
director of guidance coordinates the 
guidance and counseling function from 
the kindergarten level through the junior 
college level. Each school has a stafl 
member professionally prepared for the 
task of the guidance specialization. 
Teachers, administrators and counselors 
perform guidance functions; the former 
two professional groups have the guid- 
ance function as a secondary responsi- 
bility, the latter group has the guidance 
and counseling activity as a primary 
responsibility. Coordinated planning and 
effort tend to minimize omission 
duplication in favor of maximum utiliza- 
tion of staff time and processes. Roth- 
ney,* in the introductory chapter to the 
report of his eight-year longitudinal 
study, noted that good counselors do not 
wait until problems reach the acute 
stage. They are concerned with the de- 
velopment of youth and they are aware 
that, in the process, many problems must 
arise. They try to help youth to anticipate 
problems and to plan ahead so that these 
can be avoided or adroitly met. 


and 


John W. M. Rothney. Guidance Practices 
and Results. New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1958: .p. 27. 
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W. Bradley Baker 


Improving Continuity 


in the Secondary School 


CONTINUITY of educational expe- 
rience has been a major concern of 
educators for the past half century or 
more. From the research it seems that 
early concern resulted primarily in pro- 
grams for improving transition from one 
school level to another—from elementary 
to secondary school, and from the 
secondary school to college.’ 

Recently there has been considerable 
interest and emphasis on developing 
programs for improving continuity along 
the entire range of educational develop- 
ment—not only from school level to 
school level but from experience to ex- 
perience on both vertical and horizontal 
curriculum planes. This article is con- 
cerned with efforts to improve continuity 
in secondary schools as it is affected by 
two barriers to vertical and horizontal 
progress. It is not concerned with transi- 
tion from school to school although 
this is an important area and one in 
which there is still considerable room 
for improvement. Specifically this arti- 
cle deals with continuity as it is af- 
fected by course enrollment barriers and 
by subject content barriers. It reports on 

"Encyclopedia of Educational Research, Third 


edition. Chester W. Harris, Editor. New York: 
The Macmillan Co., 1960. p. 87-92. 
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. through removing 


enrollment and content barriers. 


the experience of one school system 
which has attempted to improve con- 
tinuity by removing these barriers. 

Traditionally the secondary school has 
been organized to permit students in 
heterogeneous groups to progress from 
grade to grade by completing certain 
required and elective courses at a given 
grade level. Oftentimes, a student, re- 
gardless of his ability, interest, and 
previous educational experience, is re- 
quired to wait until he has completed 
these requirements, whether he recog- 
nizes the need for them or whether he 
actually needs them, before proceeding 
to courses at the next higher level. Some- 
times a student is not permitted to enroll 
in courses which are offered at his grade 
level because he has not completed a 
prerequisite for the course. So far as the 
student is concerned, restrictive require- 
ments for moving either vertically or 
horizontally become a barrier to con- 
tinuity. 

There is little question that schools 
should establish criteria for enrollment in 
courses. Yet unless these criteria are 


W. Bradley Baker is Director, Secondary 
Education, Brevard County Board of Public 
Instruction, Cocoa, Florida. 
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based on realistic and measurable norms, 
they will tend to limit learning. This is 
true particularly for the student who is 
academically ready to learn but must 
wait until he has met requirements be- 
fore being permitted to advance. More- 
over, unless criteria are flexible instead 
of restrictive, continuity for the individ- 
ual is limited if not impossible. 

It appears that the principle of indi- 
vidual differences, as applied to learning, 
implies .flexibility necessary for satis- 
factory criteria for enrollment in courses 
offered by secondary schools. This prin- 
ciple states that individuals are vastly 
different in their abilities, interests and 
needs; in their readiness for learning; in 
their rate of learning; and in all aspects 
involving the learning process. If we 
accept this principle, our criteria for 
course enrollment will be flexible enough 
to permit students to move from one ex- 
perience level to another as rapidly as 
they can satisfactorily proceed. Likewise, 
if some students are capable of beginning 
their first formal experience at an ad- 
vanced level they will not be required 
to repeat the experience offered at a 
more elementary level. 

Even though flexible 
criteria for course enrollment, continuity 
is not assured unless we choose subject 


we establish 


matter which challenges students. This 
implies the selection of subject matter 
that is commensurate with the ability 
level of students as well as material 
which is based on the recognized needs 
and interests of students. Yet when we 
examine scope and sequence outlines, it 
is not uncommon to find that they con- 
tain material which is unnecessarily rep- 
etitious and illogically organized with 
little, if any, order or clarity; not to men- 
tion material which is beyond the ma- 
turity level of students. To study such 
material is a waste of student time and 
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energy, and does little to promote the 
principle of continuity. 


Enrollment Barriers 


The secondary schools of Brevard 
County, Florida, have made some prog- 
ress in removing the restrictive barriers 
of course enrollment and subject content 
through their program of ability group- 
ing and curriculum revision. For pur- 
poses of instruction in academic subjects, 
students are placed in accelerated, aver- 
age or slow groups. Placement in a group 
is made after careful consideration of 
the student’s scores on intelligence tests, 
scores on achievement tests, grades on 
report cards, and recommendations of 
previous teachers. 

These criteria are applied to the 
student’s placement in each academic 
subject of the curriculum. Thus, a stu- 
may be accelerated in science, 
average in mathematics, and slow in 
English, or accelerated in all subjects, 
average in all, slow in all, or other com- 
binations. Placement in a group is never 
considered absolute and final. Instead 
placement is flexible with the provision 
that a student may move to a higher or 
lower group as his progress warrants. 

In addition, provision is made _ for 
students to enroll in advanced courses 
without first having completed elemen- 
tary courses. Last year approximately half 
of the students enrolled in Chemistry II 
(this course used a college textbook) 
in one of the high schools of the county 
had not completed Chemistry I. Yet the 
students so enrolled did as well as the 
rest of the class; and the class as a whole 
did as well as the freshman class in the 
same course at a nearby university. In 
this illustration all students were in the 
accelerated group and some of those who 
had not taken Chemistry I were as much 
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is two grades behind those who had 
taken the first course. 

To accompany the grouping pattern, 
the schools have revised course content 
and arranged it into three levels of diffi- 
culty. Insofar as possible, repetitious 
material has been deleted and each diffi- 
culty level has been geared to the needs, 
interests and abilities of students. Thus, 
in ninth grade English, the slow group 
may be learning fundamental skills of 
reading, the average group making a 
general survey of literature, and the 
accelerated group making a critical 
analysis of some selection in literature. 
Obviously such a practice would be im- 
possible in a heterogeneously grouped 
class unless the class were broken into 
subgroups. Even with subgroups, time 
and teacher ability would limit the extent 
to which such wide variation in levels of 
work could be done. In addition, such a 
practice would be practically impossible 
unless the subject content was organized 
to meet the needs of students of varying 
ability and interest levels. 

Removing the course enrollment and 
subject content barriers alone will not 
provide continuity. It must be accom- 
panied by changes in instructional prac- 
tices. For example: in Brevard County 
a social studies teacher said, “Students 
in slow groups have a much shorter 
attention span and require a constant 
change of pace and of activities.” A 
science teacher said, “My students can't 
read and I don't know how to teach 
them.” The head of an English depart- 
ment said, “We have students in every 
grade who are achieving beyond the 
fourteenth year.” 

As a result of these and many other 
experiences, the administrative and su- 
pervisory staff at both the county and 
local school levels have planned and 
initiated a number of programs designed 
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to bring about changes in instructional 
practices and to help teachers do a better 
job with students. For purposes of il- 
lustration, some of these programs are 
described briefly. 

Through careful study of achievement 
scores, it was found that students in slow 
groups were severely retarded in reading, 
and programs were instituted for im- 
provement. The County Reading Council 
sponsored a series of workshops on “Im- 
proving Reading,” two faculty groups 
began a continuing study of reading, an 
in-service credit course on “Teaching 
Reading Skills in the Secondary School” 
was planned and will be conducted in 
the spring of 1961. Finally the school 
board authorized employment of reme- 
dial reading teachers for all junior high 
schools for the 1961-62 school year. 

In order to help mathematics teachers 
improve their instruction and to grasp 
new concepts in 
service program was organized and a 


mathematics, an in- 


consultant was employed to meet regu- 
larly with the teachers. This program has 
been under way since September of 1960 
and has been enthusiastically received. 

Special classes have been organized 
for both accelerated and slow students. 
One school is doing extensive experi- 
mentation with ungraded courses. Its 
program has not been under way long 
enough for final evaluation but the re- 
sults at this time are extremely encourag- 
ing. Advanced standing and remedial 
courses are available in all senior high 
schools and students are enrolled in 
these courses in accordance with their 
ability. 

A comprehensive program of cur- 
riculum improvement is under way. It 
consists of revising existing courses of 
study, developing courses of study for 
new programs, and organizing materials 
of instruction for continuity. 
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Franklin Parker 


A class discusses 


Continuity Between 


High School and College 


A CLASS in American Educational 
History at the University of Texas was 
assigned the topic, “School Continuity 
Between High School and College.” 
Groups were formed to do research on 
various aspects of the subject. The pro- 
fessor met with each group to discuss 
the general background and important 
aspects of each subtopic. He advised on 
the selection of library materials. Group 
reports were prepared and shared with 
the entire class. The following class dis- 
cussion took place after the completion 
of all assignments. 

Professor: Our American schools have 
been praised for their open-door policy. 
Our late school-leaving age, our school 
holding power, varied curriculum, and 
comprehensive high schools have all 
been complimented. But just as often, 
they have been criticized. Proud as we 
are of our attempt to give full oppor- 
tunity to all American youth, some ob- 
servers at home and abroad think this 
is a weak goal which we may some day 
regret pursuing. They say that in the 
present world struggle there is mounting 
evidence that our schools have seriously 
fallen down in quality. We should by all 








Franklin Parker is Assistant Professor of 
Education, University of Texas, Austin. 
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means look critically at ourselves. What. 
specifically, do the critics say? 

Student 7: The main things mentioned 
as wrong with our schools are low quality 
and duplication of subject matter. Low- 
ered quality in terms of the average is 
said to be a by-product of the large num- 
bers we educate. Repetition of some sub- 
jects is often mentioned, especially an 
overlapping between high school and 
college. 

Professor: Let us examine 
charges. What is the evidence for the 
criticism? What do the studies show? 
After we have looked into this, we can 
try to find the reasons behind the charges 
and see what the schools are doing to 
correct faults they may have. 

Student 13: Well, I reviewed for my 
group the studies on duplication of 
school work. Leonard Koos (8), who is 
an authority on the junior college, found 
as early as 1924 that more than one-third 
of high school work was duplicated in 
college. English was repeated more than 
any other subject. Most of the studies 
made since then have substantiated this 


these 


charge of duplication. 

Student 21: I read four studies made in 
the last fifteen years, each showing that 
regular college instruction could be suc- 
cessfully given to superior high school 
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students in advanced algebra, chemistry, 
United States history, and French. This 
shows that superior students are the ones 
who are hurt most by duplication. 

Student 7: The superior student who 
is not challenged does not contribute to 
the fullest. In this way we lose the talent 
we need. Until a few years ago we tended 
to neglect our most valuable national 
asset, the gifted student. 


Origins 


Professor: If these findings are true 
and duplication does exist, what condi- 
tions are responsible? 

Student 11: Well, I followed your sug- 
gestion about looking into the origin of 
our schools. Our kindergarten came from 
Germany, our elementary school came 
from Prussia, our high school grew out of 
European models, our college came from 
England, and our graduate school came 
from the German university ideal. We 
put these schools one on top of the other 
and are still trying to connect them ef- 
ficiently. 

Professor: You have put your finger on 
one important problem of continuity— 
how to move students efficiently through 
separate schools that originally served 
different purposes and grew out of dif- 
ferent philosophies. We adapted these 
schools to the American democratic ideal 
of free and universal education. It is 
understandable that there should be 
difficulties in their smooth con- 
tinuity. At this point your reports on how 
our elementary and secondary schools 
have evolved might pinpoint the difficul- 


some 


ties that have arisen. 

Student 3: On the elementary level we 
inherited from Europe separate reading 
and writing schools, Dame schools, moni- 
torial schools, one-room ungraded dis- 
trict schools, and other variations. There 
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was no uniformity. Horace Mann’s sev- 
enth annual report of 1844 critically com- 
pared our ungraded and non-uniform 
elementary schools with the superior 
Prussian ones. Mann’s criticism was an- 
swered in part by John D. Philbrick, 
principal in Quincy, Massachusetts, who 
organized a model eight-year graded 
elementary school in 1848. This model 
was quickly imitated in cities but was 
slower to catch on in rural areas where 
most children went to school. 

Professor: And our secondary schools? 

Student 18: We experimented with 
three kinds. The Latin Grammar School 
trained upper-class boys for entrance to 
the Colonial colleges, just as it had 
trained European boys for university 
entrance since the Middle Ages. The 
Academy made a departure in offering 
practical courses of a terminal nature 
while also offering college preparation. 
Neither the Latin Grammar School nor 
the Academy was free or universally at- 
tended. Girls were largely neglected. 

Student 17: I studied the background 
of the high school. The first one in Boston 
in 1821 was called the English Classical 
High School. It took a few years for the 
word “Classical” to be dropped from the 
title and a few more years for the word 
“English” to be left off. High school 
growth was small because some property 
owners and other citizens would not vote 
to tax themselves for its support. A 
Michigan State Supreme Court decision, 
known as the Kalamazoo Case of 1872- 
1874, gave legal status to the high school 
by approving community property taxes 
for its support. After that case, the num- 
ber of high schools and the size of high 
school enrollment grew rapidly. 

Student 7: The high school seems to 
draw a lot of criticism. Maybe we expect 
it to do too many things. Colleges depend 
on it for academic preparation. The state 
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wants it to prepare good citizens. Parents 
see it as a way to lengthen their chil- 
dren’s education close to the home. For 
most towns it is a community center. In 
terms of democracy, it is a kind of 
people’s college. Under one roof it is 
required to offer general education, aca- 
demic specialization, vocational training, 
and recreation to all youth of a wide 
range of abilities. In attempting to do so 
many things, it has, in the eyes of many 
critics, fallen down on quality education. 
There just isn’t enough time for the high 
school to be all things to all people. 


Improving Continuity 


Professor: The other side of the picture 
can be expressed in the title-phrase of 
Columbia University historian, Henry 
Steele Commager, “Our Schools Have 
Kept Us Free.” His inference is that our 
public schools have Americanized mil- 
lions of children of immigrant parents 
and helped to weld different classes and 
groups into one nation. He would say 
that our public schools have been a 
balance wheel of progress—economic, 
social and political. We are now ready 
to have reports on continuity—articula- 
tion is the old term—between high school 
and college, where overlapping is said to 





occur. 

Student 2: I looked into how the cur- 
riculum of the four-year high school 
became standardized for college en- 
trance. This was worked out in several 
stages. About 1870 the state universities 
of Michigan, Indiana and other states 
formed faculty committees to judge the 
academic work of high schools in their 
states. Graduates of approved high 
schools were permitted to enter the state 
universities without taking entrance ex- 
aminations. 

Next came the report of the National 
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Education Association’s Committee of 
Ten in 1893 which standardized the four- 
year high school curriculum in terms of 
college entrance. About 1900 when ou 
high school enrollment began increasing 
greatly, more attention was paid t 
terminal, vocational, and general educa- 
tion. Any course that was well taught was 
given equal weight toward graduation. 
A system of units for courses completed 
grew out of the New York Regents’ use 
of “counts” to tally high school credits 
earned. When the Carnegie Foundation 
for the Advancement of Teaching fi 
nanced studies in this area, its definition 
of a unit became the accepted standard. 
In time, 15 to 16 Carnegie Units, in a 
combination of required subjects and 
elective subjects, became the standard 
for high school graduation. Regional 
associations of colleges and secondary 
schools, together with state departments 
of education, became the chief agencies 
to accredit high schools. Many colleges 
and universities have their own entrance 
examinations. The College Entrance 
Examination Board, the Educational 
Testing Service in Princeton, New Jersey, 
and a few other private testing organi- 
zations have developed national exami- 
nations for college entrance which many 
colleges and universities now use. 

Professor: With this background we 
can now hear reports of recent studies 
and experiments to improve school con- 
tinuity and academic quality. 

Student 21: The Ford Foundation’s 
Fund for the Advancement of Education 
has sponsored important experiments to 
aid gifted students, reduce overlapping, 
and improve articulation between high 
school and college. 

Student 14: The Andover study of 1951 
(3) was the Fund’s earliest investigation. 
The subjects were 344 Andover, Exeter, 
and Lawrenceville graduates enrolled at 
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Harvard, Yale, and Princeton. Good ar- 
ticulation supposedly existed between 
these selected preparatory schools and 
colleges. But undesirable duplication was 
found American history, English 
literature, and beginning courses in 
physics, chemistry, and biology. Three 
kinds of waste uncovered: un- 
desirable repetition, dropping a subject 
before mastering it, and spending too 
much time on less important parts of a 
subject at the expense of more important 
parts. 

Professor: What suggestions for im- 
provement came from this study? 

Student 14: The Andover committee 
proposed for gifted students a seven-year 
high school and college program inte- 
grated in the area of general education. 
It was hoped that superior students 
might skip their senior high school year 
and enter college early or finish their 


in 


were 


senior high school year and enter college 
with advanced standing. 

Professor: Have these recommenda- 
tions been followed anywhere? 

Student 14: Yes. Since 1954 three col- 
leges in Atlanta, Georgia (13), have 
successfully integrated their freshman 
year the last two 
operating high schools. The results have 


with years of co- 
been good. 

Student 18: Enriching the curriculum 
for gifted high school students has also 
worked well in Portland, Oregon (2). 
From 1952 to 1957 faculty members from 
Reed College taught special high school 
seminars for gifted pupils. These students 
were found to be better prepared for 
college. They were also able to take a 
more exacting program of studies. 

Professor: Besides — enriching 
school subjects and early college admis- 
sion, what other way has been tried to 
improve continuity and quality at this 
level? 


high 
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Student 14: A third method, by ad- 
vanced standing college examinations, 
was sponsored by the Ford Fund for ° 
the Advancement of Teaching from 1952 
to 1955 (11). Able high school students 
were given college-level work. Those 
who passed examinations on this work 
were given college credit and placed in 
advanced college courses in these sub- 
jects. The College Entrance Examination 
Board, which made out the examinations 
for this experiment, voted to continue 
giving the examinations. In 1960, 10,500 
students from 890 high schools took 
14,300 advanced standing college sub- 
ject examinations. This may indicate how 
popular this method is with gifted stu- 
dents (9). 

Student 16: Advanced standing ex- 
aminations are not new. The universities 
of Buffalo (1) and Chicago (12) have 
used them for more than 20 years. In the 
late 1930's President Robert M. Hutchins 
of the University of Chicago created a 
junior college which combined the last 
two years of high school and the first two 
vears of college. The B. A. degree was 
earned by college-wide comprehensive 
exams rather than by accumulating 
course credits. Great books were a dis- 
tinct feature of this program, which was 
modified somewhat in 1953. 

Professor: The search for smoother 
continuity and better quality has been 
a long one—at all levels. 

Student 4: Yes. The elementary-junior 
high school link and the junior-senior 
high school link are both important. The 
key to improvement seems to revolve 
around joint planning by teachers at 
various levels to eliminate duplication 
and enrich courses (7). California teach- 
ers (6) have been trying to do this for 
more than 20 years. A bold new experi- 
ment sponsored by St. Xavier College 
in Chicago (10) completely integrates a 
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liberal arts curriculum from primary 
school to college. 

Professor: We need to conclude with 
some evaluation. What does your re- 
search show has happened and is hap- 
pening in American education? 

Student 4: As in other countries we 
started by educating an elite for leader- 
ship and followed this pattern long after 
the American Revolution. 

Student 11: The big change came after 
1830 when we gradually decided that 
public schools were essential to per- 
petuate the kind of democracy we 
wanted. 

Student 7: We permitted, encouraged, 
and finally required school attendance 
for all right up through age 16 or 18. 
This helped make us one united nation 
but it also meant diffusing our educa- 
tional aims to meet many needs and 
many abilities. 

Student 16: I think the price we may 
have paid for these opportunities has 
been well worth the cost despite what 
the critics say. 

Student 2: Yes, but it was time for us 
to be shocked into re-evaluating our 
schools. Sputnik and the cold war have 
hurried long overdue school reform. In 
the long run, it will be a healthy spur. 

Professor: Let’s end on that note of 
challenge. 
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Clifford W. Williams 


Acceleration: Some Considerations 


THE phone rings. A primary school 
principal begins to talk about a six year 
old boy whose conversation shows the 
insight and vocabulary of one many years 
older. “This child frightens me. What can 
we do for him? He reads like a fourth 
grader and his other skills are more or 
less at the same high level.” 

“Whatever you do, Mr. Principal, it 
will involve some kind of acceleration.” 

“But he is too young to skip and any- 
way he seems to enjoy the first grade so 
much.” 

“I didn’t say we would put him ahead 
a grade, although that is a possibility. 
We will see if there are better ways of 
adapting the program to him.” 

An eighth grade student is reading a 
biography while his classmates are work- 
ing percentage problems. He says he has 
finished his arithmetic and has done the 
extra assignment. His teacher agrees. 
“What more can I do? I have assigned 
reports for him to make on arithmetic in 
taxation, insurance, commerce. I have 
helped him find material on other num- 
ber systems; he helps other students 
much of the time. I have just run out of 
enrichment ideas.” 

“Why don’t you introduce him to the 
next step in mathematics?” 
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Many pupils 
need an opportunity 
to push ahead. 


“What good will that do? He already 
helps his older brother with algebra and 
if I work with him he will get further out 
of step.” 

A father talks with a high school prin- 
cipal. 

“Joe apparently wants to follow the 
family tradition by becoming a_phy- 
sician. I was twenty-eight when I was 
able to establish my own office. Is there 
any way to save a year or two?” 

“Joe is an honor student and would 
probably benefit by more difficult 
courses. We are considering some college 
level classes for next year, or perhaps the 
following year, but that won't help Joe. 
His college may be able to save some 
time for him, but we can't.” 


Why Accelerate? 


These are not theoretical cases. They 
existed jast year and the year before and 
they will be with us and most other 
school districts next year and the next. 
They point out the more obvious reasons 
for acceleration. Children are different; 
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they learn at differing rates; they have 
different aspirations. What these brief 
sketches also show is that school pro- 
grams, of necessity, are geared to the 
large majority of youngsters and varia- 
tions for individuals are difficult to make. 
They demonstrate something more—the 
myriad reasons which can be found for 
not accelerating. 

“He is too little to skip a grade.” “He 
will get further out of step.” “We haven't 
started advanced classes yet.” 

Significant, also, are some 
phrases: “This child frightens me.” “I 
have just run out of enrichment ideas.” 
“He would probably benefit by more 
difficult courses.” 

This also adds up to the fact that some- 
where we were pushed into a position 
in which the adaptive function of the 
school had to operate within unrealistic 
limits. American education undoubtedly 
had to undergo just such pushing and 
tugging in order to become what it is 
today. In the same way, tomorrow's 
schools will benefit by differing theories 
of today’s educators. 

Before the turn of the century, when 
comparatively few children could avail 
themselves of formal education, there 
was little need to vary the pace of in- 
struction for children of different capac- 
ities. As the American dream, education 
for all children, became a reality, ap- 
propriate provision for those of highest 
and lowest abilities was an increasingly 
persistent and complex problem. Mul- 
tiple-track plans and flexible promotion 
systems were instituted in the late 1800's 
and early 1900's. Grade-skipping came 
into vogue in the first two decades of the 


other 


present century. 

By 1920, however, the Progressive 
Education movement began to exert a 
powerful influence on schools, particu- 
larly elementary schools. Considerable 
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light and some confusion now were shex 
on laws of learning and the importanc: 
of the group to the individual. Question 
were raised about the wisdom of remoy 
ing gifted children from their age grou; 
to put them in classes with older chil 
dren. Schools began to substitute groups 
within classes for multiple tracks and to 
substitute enrichment for acceleration 
Under the weight of popular opinion 
among professional educators, the use 
of ability grouping and grade-skipping 
diminished and almost disappeared be- 
fore 1940. 

One of the strange phenomena of the 
period of growing concern for person- 
ality development and the importance of 
heterogeneous grouping was the emo- 
tional charge attached to key words and 
concepts. Thus acceleration came_ to 
mean “unwise hurrying”; track systems 
were said to be for trains, not children; 
the word “gifted” was made synonymous 
with “elite.” The acceptable words were 
“heterogeneous,” “self-contained home- 
room, and “enrichment.” 

Following World War II, the critical 
demands of a changing world confronted 
educators with the necessity for re- 
examining their means, the general pur- 
poses of education, and the special prob- 
lems of educating the gifted. Such a re- 
examination was inevitable, but the rapid 
scientific and technological advances of a 
world at war brought it about much 
sooner than might have been expected. 
Following the decline of ability grouping 
and of multiple-track systems, the ele- 
mentary school and the junior high 
school, to a large degree, became a series 
of self-contained, heterogeneous classes. 
Teachers, pledged “to start with each 
child where he is and take him as far as 


he can go,” were charged with providing 


appropriate instruction to each child. 
This they could do fairly satisfactorily in 
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primary grades, but older children pre- 
sented a difficult problem since they 
ought to become more different; they 
ought to be more varied in their abilities 
and interests. 

The teacher of the eighth grade is con- 
fronted with children who vary as much 
as seven or eight years in their knowl- 
edge, skill attainment, and capacity to 
learn, and who vary considerably in their 
interests and aspirations. It is asking a 
great deal to expect a teacher to provide 
appropriately for each child in each field, 
particularly in view of the fact that the 
teacher is himself human and has human 
strengths and limitations. 

It is for these reasons that re-examina- 
tions were inevitable. Beginning with the 
Harvard Report of 1945, the public 
schools were sharply criticized for a pro- 
gram designed to meet the needs of a 
“somewhat colorless mean, too fast for 
the slow, too slow for the fast.” Other 
critics accused the schools of fostering a 
“cult of mediocrity” by aiming instruc- 
tion at the average and making too few 
gestures toward the capable. 

It should be pointed out here that 
every observant educator must recognize 
the tremendous contribution of the self- 
contained classroom. Most criticism has 
not taken into account that “problems 
can be met through this organization that 
must inevitably be met if one is to have 
a good school.” ' What the critics have 
noted is that an unexplainable inflexi- 
bility of thinking has grown up around 
the self-contained classroom. The fault 
in this type of program is not that it lacks 
value but that some of its proponents 
claim that it is a panacea, solving all 
of the problems of all children of all ages. 

‘ Association for Supervision and Curriculum 
Development. The Self-Contained Classroom, 
Washington, D. C.: the Association, a depart- 


ment of the National Education Association, 
1960. 
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An increased critical concern has re- 
sulted in some relaxation in the rigidity 
in educational thinking. Moreover, a 
wealth of studies of considerable magni- 
tude now show that fears of acceleration, 
elitism, and ability grouping are largely 
unfounded. 

A period of experimentation with ad- 
ministrative devices favorable to abler 
students has been in progress over the 
past ten years. Nearly all studies have 
been concerned with some form of ac- 
celeration in combination with enrich- 
ment. Grade-skipping is being revived 
as a means of giving abler children op- 
portunities more nearly appropriate to 
them. Most of the newer systems, how- 
ever, are based on a premise that grade- 
skipping is a poor form of acceleration. 
Consequently they attempt to achieve 
proper pace in education without the real 
or imagined disadvantages of skipping. 
No one holds a particular brief for this 
one form of acceleration, especially if 
other forms can be devised to accomplish 
the aim of appropriate instruction with a 
pace that allows for proper concentration 
of strength. 


Ungraded Elementary Schools 


A valid criticism of grade-skipping is 
that acceleration is accomplished in such 
a way that gaps can appear in the child’s 
knowledge. Therefore, any plan which 
achieves the same end without the ac- 
companying disadvantage is worthy of 
examination. 

One promising practice, and in many 
ways the most complex, to come out of 
the concern for individual differences, is 
the ungraded, or nongraded, technique 
in elementary schools. In the ungraded 
school, children enter at the usual age. 
They are not assigned to grades but to a 
program appropriate to their ability and 
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past learning. Usually, children of several 
age groups may be found together, but 
the groups change somewhat depending 
on the tasks. Normally, the program of 
the primary section should be completed 
in three years, at which time the child 
is promoted to the intermediate section 
for another three years. 

An advantage of this system lies in the 
fact that all children do not have to follow 
the typical pace. A few may take four 
years to complete a three year program. 
Others may take only two years. The 
determining criterion is whether or not 
the assigned tasks, in the program of 
learning, have been accomplished. 

The Milwaukee, Wisconsin, system has 
probably the best known ungraded pro- 
gram. Others include Appleton, Wiscon- 
sin; University City, Missouri; Park 
Forest, Illinois; LaJunta, Colorado; and 
Marysville, California.’ 


Acceleration in Specific Subjects 


In schools which continue the graded 
system of administrative organization, 
various plans have been established to 
make it possible for students to study 
subjects at a more rapid pace. Subgroups 
in self-contained classrooms can study 
arithmetic at varying levels, since nor- 
mally the groups are comparatively 
homogeneous. Several school systems 
have planned programs for accelerating 
arithmetic for abler children in this way. 

Generally, the plan calls for comple- 
tion of the normal eight year program by 
the end of the seventh grade. To accom- 
plish this successfully, a start must be 
made as early as the fifth grade, prefer- 
ably sooner. T. intention is to keep able 
children wor .ng at demanding and in- 

?John I. Goodlad and Robert H. Anderson. 


The Nongraded Elementary School. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1959. 
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teresting concepts of arithmetic at a 
steady pace. Therefore, the first course in 
algebra generally follows the accelerated 
arithmetic plan one year earlier than 
usual. Such a plan for grades 3-8 is ex 
plained in Curriculum Publication M-28. 
Portland, Oregon, Public Schools. 
Another example of specific subject 
acceleration which has developed rapidly 
in the past few years is the teaching of 
foreign languages in elementary schools. 
This has been done in a few places for 
many years, but the recent impetus of 


scientific technology and of international 


politics has caused rapid growth in this 
area. The teaching of foreign language is 
an example of acceleration only when it 
is planned in such a way that students 
complete the normal first year course one 
or more years earlier than usual. An un- 
organized acquaintance with Spanish, for 
example, may be valuable enrichment 
but is not acceleration. 


Between High School 
and College 


Acceleration in this manner is also 


possible in other subjects—science, for | 


example. Yet all such attempts at speed- 
ing up the study of specific subjects are 
wasteful unless an arrangement is made 
with high schools to continue the adjust- 
ment. If articulation is so poor that stu- 
dents who take first year algebra, lan- 
guage, or science, in an eighth grade 
must repeat it in another school, ac- 
celeration does not take place and time 
has been wasted. Furthermore, if high 
schools are not prepared to carry mathe- 
matics, language, or science students 
through a well-planned fifth year of these 
courses, to offer an advanced placement 
class, or to graduate them a year early so 
they can enter college, then much of the 
advantage is lost. 
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Early Admission 


Two programs specifically aimed at 
accelerating high school students were 
started in 1951 with the encouragement 
of the Fund for the Advancement of 
Education. The Early Admission to Col- 
lege program, carried out by 12 colleges 
and universities, selected exceptionally 
able high school students to enter college 
at the end of their sophomore or junior 
year of high school. 


In a controlled study over a period of 
four years, the evidence demonstrated 
that well-selected younger students could 
out-perform equally able but older stu- 
dents in college. Moreover, it was shown 
that in social and economic adjustment 
the younger students were the equal of 
their comparison groups and of other 
students. Nevertheless, the Early Admis- 
sion Program did not grow, in part due 
to the fact that colleges began to have 
more qualified applicants for admission 
from high school graduates than they 
could take. This left little room for 
students, no matter how exceptional, who 
had not graduated from high school. 


Advanced Placement Program 


The other program was the Advanced 
Placement Program. This is a different 
approach to the same problem but pro- 
poses to save the student’s time in college 
rather than in high school. This approach 
has grown apparently because it has 
given colleges important assistance in 
guiding students into appropriate classes. 
Beginning in 1953-54, with 532 students 
taking fewer than 1000 tests, the pro- 
gram was turned over to the College 
Entrance Examination Board in 1955, 
and in 1960 more than 10,000 students 
took nearly 15,000 examinations. 

Essentially, the Advanced Placement 
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Program assumes that well-selected high 
school students can complete satisfac- 
torily a college-level course, and that 
satisfactory completion can be demon- 
strated by scores on examinations. The 
assumption is based on the thousands of 
students tested over the years and is ap- 
parently well-founded.®:* 

Advanced Placement examinations are 
in fact the type of tests which would be 
given to advanced sections of college 
courses. Uniformity in scoring is assured 
by the test reading procedures which 
have been established by the CEEB. Still 
lacking to some degree is uniformity in 
the amount of credit and advanced 
standing allowed by colleges and uni- 
versities. As the program grows, greater 
agreement is sure to develop. 

This, then, is the place of acceleration 
at present. A typical program of studies 
is necessary to assist teachers with the 
large number of pupils who are enrolled. 
In a country in which the dream is to 
educate appropriately all of the children, 
some will be able to participate at a 
faster pace than others. Satisfactory de- 
velopment for these children will depend 
on the opportunity to push ahead, main- 
taining their strength through continuous 
exercise. 

Saving a year or two for some students 
is probably desirable; grade-skipping will 
undoubtedly help some; other adminis- 
trative devices certainly have a place. 
Yet the answer to those who ask, “Ac- 
celeration for what?” is that acceleration, 
in combination with effective and en- 
thusiastic teaching, is insurance against 
under-education. 


* Elizabeth Paschal. Encouraging the Excel- 
lent. New York: The Fund for the Advance- 
ment of Education, 1960. 

* The School and College Study of Admission 
with Advanced Placement. College Admissions 
with Advanced Standing. New York: The Fund 
for the Advancement of Education, 1954. 
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Kopple C. Friedman 


The teacher's key role in working 


Toward Continuity 
in the Social Studies 


GET a group of social studies teachers 
together to organize a curriculum and 
you will likely find at the outset that 
there are as many philosophies and plans 
as there are teachers. Each one would 
build the entire curriculum with a focus 
around his grade level. Each one might 
feel that he has the responsibility for 
teaching about the United Nations, inter- 
national understanding, democracy, good 
citizenship, contemporary affairs, and the 
many other kinds of emphases related to 
his field—these things, in addition to a 
certain body of course content. 

One may ask, “Can teachers really do 
all these things?” The answers are both 
“ves” and “no.” Certainly “yes,” if teach- 
ers are willing to share their responsi- 
bilities and if they are able to work 
together effectively to fulfill them. Cer- 
tainly “no,” if there is no cooperative 
planning. 

The responsibilities of the teacher will 
be more nearly achieved if there is con- 
tinuity in the social studies program than 
if there is not. A fundamental premise 
for considering continuity'is that the final 
consideration is more what it means to 


Kopple C. Friedman is Consultant in Sec- 


ondary Curriculum, Public Schools, Minne- 


apolis, Minnesota. 
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the pupil than to the curriculum builder. 
The pupil is the immediate and the ulti- 
mate beneficiary of learning experiences 
that continuity affords. Continuity may, 
in a superficial sense, mean a logical se- 
quence of studies of family, school, 
neighborhood, and community, or of well 
organized compartments of history, ge- 
ography, and civics. However, whether 
the outcomes of content organization 
only per se lead to continuity is open to 
question. 

The actual manifestation of continuity 
is realized in the development and be- 
havior of the pupil. The end of our 
endeavors, then, is not just to create a 
curriculum structure or sequence of 
learnings that looks good but rather to 
strive for the ultimate influences that 
become an inner part of the pupils. 

Certainly continuity is a matter of 
concern as the pupil moves from teacher 
to teacher, grade to grade, school to 
school, or town to town. All of these 
movements raise problems of continuity 
which are undoubtedly more critical for 
the pupil than for the teacher. 

Also, the content of the social studies 
docs not lend itself automatically to a 
logical order or sequence. Many topics 
can be taught in the elementary as well 
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as in the secondary school. Thus their 
treatment varies according to factors 
which have nothing to do with structural 
organization. These will be presently 
considered. 

How, then, can we go about the job of 
promoting continuity so that the pupil is 
the ultimate beneficiary? The job can be 
divided into two basic processes: (a) 
the building of the over-all curriculum; 
and (b) the program of classroom in- 
structional improvement. 

Suppose we take a look at some of the 
significant which should foster 
continuity within these categories. 


“musts” 


Building of the Curriculum 


A fundamental premise is that cur- 
riculum guides must be developed and 
used by teachers. Regardless of the ef- 
forts of principals, consultants, and other 
resource persons, the basic production 
job must be done by teachers. The actual 
curriculum is that which is taught in the 
classroom and what the teacher makes it 
to be. If teachers produce the curriculum 
guide and create the framework for the 
curriculum, they are more likely to use 
it. It is when a framework is agreed upon 
and followed by teachers that continuity 
can be enhanced. 

A curriculum building process must 
involve an in-service, educative process 
for all participants. Without a learning 
process taking place for those involved, 
the resultant curriculum will only be a 
rehashing of what has been going on 
anyway. 

3. Teachers from Kindergarten to 
Grade 12 must be involved. They must 
share in working together toward com- 
mon objectives. Each must be mindful of 
what is to come in higher grades or what 
has happened in lower grades. 
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4. The objectives of the social studies 
should be framed so that they furnish a 
common bond for all teachers from Kin- 
dergarten to Grade 12. These objectives 
should be formulated in clear language. 
They should have realistic and intelligent 
meaning for teachers at every grade level. 

5. The curriculum planners must know 
but they 
They 
information that is 


also 
avail 


“their subject,” should 
know their pupils. 
of the 


known about the growth characteristics 


should 


themselves 


of pupils at different age levels. Selection 
should be made of those characteristics 
which are most pertinent to the social 
studies teacher. Consideration should be 
given to the implications of these charac- 
teristics both for the curriculum and for 
the teaching process. It is only by arriv- 
ing at generalizations concerning these 
implications that we can settle many 
problems that arise. For example, it is by 
understanding pupils well that we can 
approach skills development or apply the 
cycle theory and expanding community 
philosophy more intelligently. 

6. We 
tive job of curriculum building and of 
teaching when we pay heed to the con- 


can also carry on a more effec- 


tributions from the psychology of learn- 
If the most effective climate of learn- 
were found in classrooms all the way 


ing. 
ing 
up to Grade 12, there would be many 
common elements of continuity. 

7. Beneath the surface of the struc- 
ture or organization of content are the 
experiences in the development of skills 
which become a part of the pupil long 
after he has forgotten many specific 
and isolated facts. The favorable cur- 
riculum program is one which keeps 
building for these acquisitions and main- 
taining them constantly regardless of the 
subject matter at hand. For these skills 
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we take the pupil from where he is and 
work with him to help him grow. 

We cannot organize a curriculum for 
skills development specifically grade by 
grade because there is a range of pupil 
abilities in any individual grade. We can, 
however, plan a general program in 
which we identify and generally organize 
an over-all structure of skills and we can 
create a philosophy and climate for 
teaching them. We are concerned not 
only with the skills of the immediate 
classroom learnings but with the broader 
ones of intelligent citizenship and of ad- 
justments to a complex and changing 
society. 

8. Another avenue for fostering con- 
tinuity besides skills development is in 
the identification and organization of 
basic generalizations or concepts that 
recur from elementary to secondary 
grades. These form longitudinal currents 
which can become basic guidelines for 
the selection of important content. 

Recently the National Council for the 
Social Studies organized a scope based 
on the “central principles and values of a 
free society.” ' The principles are stated 
as “14 themes, each a societal goal of 
American democracy.” For each theme 
several concepts and generalizations are 
listed. From these, a curriculum can be 
fashioned for each grade level. 

A comprehensive state-wide study in 
California? has included, as one of its 
prime phases, the identification of basic 
generalizations in each of the social 
sciences. The generalizations are “large, 
central ideas” for the selection of content 
which offer “direction to instruction . . . 


1A Guide to Content in the Social Studies. 
Report of the NCSS Committee on Concepts 
and Values. Washington, D.C.: National Coun- 
cil for the Social Studies. p. 3. 

* Report of the State Central Committee on 
Social Studies. Sacramento: California State De- 
partment of Education, 1959. p. 26. 
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but are not intended to be taught per 


se. 

Educators in Maryland have estab- 
lished seven major persistent problems 
as areas of democratic living as a com- 
mon ground for continuity. In South 
Carolina six areas of living have been 
outlined. 

Coupled with this unifying type of 
approach are the efforts for strengthening 
the teaching in all grade levels of such 
emphases as economic education, human 
relations, citizenship education, inter- 
national understanding, and conservation 
education. 

These are all noteworthy attempts to 
establish better continuity for the cur 
riculum. 

9. Continuity is promoted when the 
learnings within the social studies are 
related to each other. Certainly geog- 
raphy is important to relate to history, 
and economics is important to geography. 
There are mutual and overlapping skills 
and understandings from subject to 
subject. This holds true whether the 
structural organization of the social stud- 
ies is subject-centered or fused or 
whether the social studies are combined 
with other subjects such as English in a 
core program. Even if there is not a core 
program, there are opportunities for cor- 
relation between the social studies and 
other subject matter fields. 

10. A significant step which would 
combine several of the practices already 
pointed out was undertaken by the Na- 
tional Council for the Social Studies 
when it accepted a report in 1958 au- 
thorizing a national commission to “re- 
examine and clarify the role of the social 
sciences in the school curriculum and to 


*“Curriculum Planning in American Schools: 
the Social Studies.” A draft report from the 
Commission on the Social Studies of the Na- 
tional Council for the Social Studies, 1958. 
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develop a structural framework appro- 
priate to a dynamic society.” Such a 
study could have tremendous value and 
influence for curriculum making at the 
local level. “After three decades of re- 
liance on local curriculum planning,” in 
which there have been strengths and 
weaknesses, the time seems ripe for na- 
tional committees of both social scientists 
and educators to develop basic resource 
materials and guidelines which local cur- 
riculum builders can use. 


Program of Classroom 
Instructional Improvement 


Continuity is not established just be- 
cause we build a curriculum. In fact the 


job has only then been begun. Since what 


goes on in the classroom determines the 
curriculum in the last analysis, the com- 
petencies of teachers in carrying it out 
effectively are of paramount considera- 
tion. These competencies are numerous, 
but some of the more significant practices 
which affect continuity are considered in 
this section. 

1. The teacher-pupil planning situa- 
tion gives the pupil a chance to draw 
upon previous elements in his experience 
as well as to continue to develop his po- 
tentialities and interests. Such joint plan- 
ning also gives the teacher a chance to 
involve his needs. It provides a built-in 
self-motivating device that the teacher- 
dominated classroom lacks. It makes 
pupils active participants. They are not 
just taught; they learn. 

2. Teaching in terms of units or wholes 
or large blocks of content and activities 
replaces day to day fragmentary teach- 
ing. It enables pupils and teachers to 
concentrate on major goals. 

3. A wide variety of resources is essen- 
tial. When it comes to reading materials, 
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this helps provide for various levels of 
reading ability and for the varied in- 
terests of pupils. Thus there is more 
adaptation to the individual pupil than 
there is with the use of just one textbook. 

4. A variety of experiences is also 
essential. If a similar lesson plan for all 
pupils is followed every day, the pupils 
must accommodate themselves to stereo- 
typed learning plans. If there are variety 
and adjustments for varying ability 
levels, we are helping to foster continuity 
for individuals. During supervised study 
or during the developmental stages of 
group activities, time is created for the 
teacher also to counsel with individuals 
and groups. 

5. Trying to “cover” too much ground 
and getting buried in a mass of detail 
does not help continuity. Concentrating 
on significant wholes, topics, problems, 
trends and issues in depth, however, does 
help. When problems are used, they 
should be both real and meaningful to 
the pupil. 

6. There must be a constant effort to 
relate past learnings to present ones. Op- 
portunities for review and _ preview 
should also be utilized. At the beginning 
of the school year, there might well be a 
review of what has been learned to date 
and what will be studied this year. At the 
close of a year, summarization, generali- 
zation, and evaluation are also important. 
The processes of preview and review 
are also important at the beginning and 
end of units of study, or even for the 
daily class period. 

In conclusion, the ultimate beneficiary 
of the efforts to promote continuity is the 
pupil. He flourishes through a curriculum 
and an instructional program that pro- 
vide the climate for him to be an active 
learner and to grow intellectually, so- 
cially and emotionally from year to year. 
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Hulda Grobman 


A New Curriculum 


in Biological Sciences 1 


A GREAT deal has been written about 
curriculum development and_ research 
within the individual school or school 
system. However, there has been less 
analysis of the distinction between the 
curriculum activities suitable to the indi- 
vidual school, school system and state, 
and those problems requiring broader 
activity. There are cries of “national cur- 
riculum” when suggestions are made that 
national action is needed to upgrade 
curricula, but there has not been careful 
analysis of the point at which national 
action might be needed and the area in 
which local activity is most suitable and 
effective. 

This question is no longer an academic 
one, since several national curriculum 
studies, financed by National Science 
Foundation grants, are now developing 
curricula in specific areas of science and 
mathematics. The Physical Sciences 
Study Committee, the School Mathe- 
matics Study Group, the Biological 
Sciences Curriculum Study, the Chemi- 
cal Bond Approach, and the Chemistry 
Education Material Study represent a 


Hulda Grobman is Consultant, Biological 
Sciences Curriculum Study, University of 


Colorado, Boulder. 
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Will national studies mean 





a national curriculum? } . 


new dimension in curriculum develop- | a, 
ment. Though they are all still in an} 4, 
experimental stage, and we cannot tell 
how successful a device they will be, it} » 
is not too soon to consider such questions } te 
as: What, if any, is the proper role of 





such national curriculum groups in} qd, 
American education? Who is involved? | 4) 
Do local curriculum specialists and} y, 
teachers have a role in this process? Will | ye 
such studies stifle local experimentation? } ,. 
Are they developing “national curricula”? | cu 


Before considering these questions, it | aie 
may be well to examine how such | — 
studies operate, using one—the Biological | ex; 
Sciences Curriculum Study (BSCS)—{ m: 


as a case in point. bic 
inc 

Experimental Approach “ 

thr 


The BSCS was organized by the Amer-} on 
ican Institute of Biological Sciences, 2} sta 
professional society representing 84,000} | 
biologists, to seek the improvement of 
biological education. Bentley Glass of 
Johns Hopkins University is Chairman 
of the Study, while headquarters for the 
study are on the University of Colorado 
campus in Boulder. The BSCS has a small 
staff and works primarily through com- 
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mittees and consultants. To date, over 
1,200 persons—educators, research scien- 
tists, psychologists, editors and others 
interested in biological education—have 
contributed to its work. 

The BSCS is using the individual class- 
room as the focus for its research, and 
the individual teachers and students as 
integral participants in the writing and 
rewriting of course materials. The proc- 
ess is this: After 18 months of back- 
ground work, 69 carefully selected high 
school biology teachers and collegiate 
research biologists met at a Summer 
Writing Conference. The writers worked 
in three teams, with each team producing 
an experimental version of a high school 
biology course, complete with text, 
laboratory materials, teacher's com- 
mentaries and guides, and brief films on 
techniques. 

There were several reasons for the 
decision to prepare three versions, rather 
than a single version. First, the BSCS 
wished to assure the flexibility that three 
versions would permit; it wished to give 
schools a choice among several good 
curricula, rather than offering them a 
single course. Second, by preparing three 
independent versions, a better base for 
experimentation is obtained. There are 
many ways of approaching the subject of 
biology and now there is no evidence to 
indicate that any single way is best in all 
situations. By comparing experience with 
three versions, possibly we will find that 
one works best in certain school circum- 
stances or with certain kinds of students. 

While the Summer Writing Conference 
was in process, a group of 20 high school 
students, under the supervision of three 
high school teachers, pretested materials 
and discussed their reactions with the 
members of the writing teams. This was 
only the first of a series of experimental 
trials for the materials. 
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During the current school year, 118 
teachers and their 14,000 students are 
using these materials experimentally. Fif- 
teen Testing Centers are organized 
throughout the country with from six to 
nine teachers each; one teacher is the 
Center leader and is responsible for 
Center management. Each Center also 
has a research biologist to act as a re- 
source person on questions of biological 
content. All 30 of the Testing Center 
Leaders and Consultants helped write 
the materials, as participants in the 
Summer Writing Conference. 

All participating teachers send periodic 
reports to the headquarters office. Many 
teachers are inviting students to give 
their reactions and criticisms of the ma- 
terials, and these are included in the 
reports. 

Teachers at each of the Testing Centers 
meet weekly to discuss their experience 
and that of their students with BSCS 
materials and to plan for the work of the 
coming week. Reports of these meetings 
are also sent to the BSCS. Other feedback 
on the testing experiences is obtained 
through regular visits from BSCS staff 
members who talk with principals, super- 
visors, teachers and_ students, and 
through tests (prepared in cooperation 
with Educational Testing Service) that 
are administered to all students. 

The information obtained in these ways 
will be used in revising the materials at 
the Second BSCS Writing Conference in 
the summer of 1961. In 1961-62, the 
revised editions will again be used on an 
experimental basis, but in a larger num- 
ber of schools, and again detailed feed- 
back will be obtained. Further tests will 
be administered to students and more 
detailed analyses will be made of student 
achievement in each of the three versions, 
as well as in traditional courses. This test- 
ing will be followed by a final rewriting 
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of the materials before they become 
generally available in the fall of 1962. 

Teachers participating in the Testing 
Program are encouraged to use a variety 
of materials to supplement the BSCS 
texts and laboratory manuals. Actually 
the BSCS texts include less detail than do 
the traditional texts, so that the teacher 
has a greater opportunity to adapt the 
course to his own needs through more 
extensive use of supplementary materials. 
The BSCS is preparing some supple- 
mentary materials, and the teacher is free 
to use these or any other materials he 
considers suited to the course. One type 
of BSCS supplementary material is a 
series of 12 major problem units, each of 
which requires six weeks of class time. 
Any of them can be used in conjunction 
with any of the three BSCS courses. In 
addition, the BSCS is initiating a pam- 
phlet series, with each issue presenting 
information on a particular area of 
biology. These pamphlets may be used 
as supplementary materials for highly 
motivated students and, after a number 
of the pamphlets are issued, they can 
also be used by the teacher as a basis 
for developing his own course in biology. 

Thus, high school teachers and re- 
search biologists working in teams are 
developing three independent versions 
of a high school biology program, plus 
several other types of materials which 
can be used to modify any of these 
versions. These materials are being tested 
in a variety of school situations and all 
teachers and students participating in the 
Testing Program are actively helping in 
the rewriting of the experimental ver- 
sions. 

So much for what the BSCS is doing. 
What is the biology curriculum revision 
job that needs to be done and why can't 
an individual school or school system do 
this job and do it as well or better? 
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Revising the Curriculum 


Each year, almost 2 million senior high 
school youths take a basic course in 
biology. For a majority of them, it is the 
last formal study of science, since less 
than half the students take another 
science course or go on to college. Thus, 
on the high school biology course falls a 
major responsibility for giving students 
an understanding of science and scien- 
tific processes that will enable them to be 
intelligent citizens in a society where 
science has a major influence on every- 
day life. That the biology courses have 
failed to do this to date is obvious from 
the degree of public misinformation, 
emotional reactions, or lethargy on such 
problems as fluoridation, patent medi- 
cines, radioactive fallout and conserva- 
tion of natural and human resources. 

Clearly we need major curriculum 
change in high school biology. But 
building a completely new curriculum 
is not a job to be accomplished in a teach- 


ers one free period a day, on weekends, | 


or in a two-week preplanning session. 
It is a task that requires many people 
with many skills and with blocks of free 
time. It also takes money—for personnel, 
for materials, for printing books, for 
experimental testing. And it requires an 
opportunity to test on a broad experi- 
mental base. While some teachers and 
systems have been able to develop com- 
plete new course materials, as a general 
practice this is difficult because of the 
limited resources of most schools. 

In biology, the difficulty in building a 
new curriculum is compounded by the 
Twentieth Century explosion of scientific 
knowledge. Our fund of scientific knowl- 
edge is doubling each decade. More and 
more information is becoming available; 
whole new fields of science—fields un- 
known 20 or 30 years ago—are opening 
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up. At the same time, some areas that 
were considered important in past years 
are now less significant. This means that 
we have a mass of facts and theories to 
choose from. We are faced with the dif_- 
culty of re-evaluating the whole field of 
biology in terms of the frontiers of scien- 
tific development, in order to choose the 
ideas and information that will best give 
the student an understanding of modern 
science and of his own place in the 
universe. This choice is a job that re- 
quires the assistance of outstanding 
research scientists who are specialists in 
each of the various fields of biology. Few 
school systems have sufficient resources 
to obtain this type of help and such 
scientists are rarely available to a single 
school or school system; however, many 
have been willing to participate in a 
study with a broader base. 


A National Curriculum? 


Will national study materials result in 
a single national curriculum, with all 
schools frozen into the same mold? 

In high school biology, we already 
have what might be considered a na- 
tional curriculum, with two current tradi- 
tional texts commanding 75 percent of 
the market. While there are two dozen 
other texts available, none provides a 
really new approach to the subject. More- 
over, the chances of having a radically 
new approach in a textbook by individual 
authors is slim. Even if a publisher takes 
a chance and publishes such a volume, 
few school systems are likely to gamble 
a major investment of money and stu- 
dents on an untried approach. 

On the other hand, the BSCS is offering 
not one but four different sets of basic 
course materials—three complete ver- 
sions plus pamphlets which can be used 
for building a course. These will be sup- 
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plemented by a dozen units which can be 
used to make major adaptations in any of 
the four sets of basic course materials. 
Furthermore, when these sets of ma- 
terials are in final form, they will be 
available—just as any other textbook is 
available—to be judged on their merits. 
The choice of whether or not to adopt 
any or all of the BSCS texts will, of 
course, remain with the schools. 

While it is hoped that there will be 
adoption by many school systems, the 
primary intent of the BSCS is not to sell 
textbooks. Its purpose is to prepare mod- 
els of what representatives of the best 
high school teachers and research biolo- 
gists in the country consider a good, 
usable modern biology course. These 
models may then stimulate the produc- 
tion of other equally good biology text- 
books by individual authors. In this way, 
a new level of excellence in biology 
course materials may be promoted. 

If it is accepted that the national cur- 
riculum studies have a function that 
cannot be handled by the local schools, 
what then are the areas left for local 
curriculum development? 

The local schools and school systems 
that have been able to develop their own 
materials can continue to do so, using the 
work of national study groups as models, 
if they care to. Others will continue to 
choose among available texts. This will 
include a choice between national study 
materials and those from other sources. 
Whatever texts they choose, these must 
still be adapted to the local classroom 
situation by the schools and teachers in- 
volved, and supplemented with other 
resource materials developed locally or 
by outside sources. And the individual 
teacher, school and system will retain the 
fundamental responsibility for classroom 
experimentation with whatever materials 
and teaching techniques are used. 
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Role and function of 


William C. Miller 


The Instructional Materials Center 


AN educator’s life is never dull and 
our lives have been filled of late with 
more than the usual number of ex- 
plosions. The population explosion has 
filled our classrooms, and the explosion 
of knowledge has filled our waking hours. 
There has also been an explosive-like 
revolution in teaching methods and in 
the amount of material created for in- 
structional purposes. 

Aiding teachers and students in deal- 
ing with the flood of knowledge, assist- 
ing them in using the wealth of instruc- 
tional aids now available, and helping 
them to employ effectively the methods 
and “hardware” of the new teaching 
technology is the function of an instruc- 
tional materials center. The concept of a 
unified service including both library 
and audio-visual materials is receiving 
rapid acceptance among educators. 
Whether it is called “materials center,” 
“curriculum laboratory,” or “learning re- 
sources library,” its purpose is to help 
create a richer learning environment 
through providing appropriate learning 
materials, experiences and resources. 


What Is a Materials Center? 


In materials centers all learning ma- 
terials have equal status and receive con- 
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sideration. The collection may contain 
the whole range of materials used in 
teaching. Printed matter such as books, 
pamphlets, periodicals—audio-visual ma- 
terial such as slides, filmstrips, record- 
ings and the equipment needed to use 
them are equally available to teachers 
and students. Free and inexpensive ma- 
terials, charts, clippings, globes and maps 
are also included, as are the less common 
but useful items such as models, speci- 
mens, dioramas. 

Some centers have equipment which 
may seem unusual but which makes 
sense because of the school’s instructional 
program. Production of simple school- 
made instructional materials using photo- 
graphic equipment and lettering devices 
often takes place in the center. Some 
materials centers in elementary schools 
have a sewing machine for use in making 
costumes for dramatizations and others 
have simple woodworking tools. Art 
supplies beyond those which are kept in 
each classroom are often a part of the 
center's collection. 

Ideas, too, are part of the center. 
Bulletin board materials and suggestions, 
exhihit and display ideas, scripts, field 
trip and community resources files, and 
all manner of things which will make in- 
struction more effective are housed in 
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center. Professional books and 
periodicals as well as units of work and 
demonstration suggestions are also avail- 
able. 

The most important characteristic of 
an effective instructional materials center 
is its skilled staff. A mature, experienced, 
and creative professional person who en- 
joys helping teachers and students is the 
keystone of an effective program. Skill 
and knowledge in the total field of in- 
structional materials are a necessity, as is 
a good understanding of child growth 
and development and principles of learn- 
ing. Given adequate clerical help and 
funds, such a person can markedly in- 
fluence teaching practices. 

What a center contains and what serv- 
ices it offers depends on the type of 
school curriculum it serves. What is 
appropriate for one school may not be 
logical for a school of the same size in a 
nearby district. The purpose of a center 
is to improve instruction through service 
to teachers and pupils. Since each 
teacher, each building staff, and the 
needs of youngsters in each school are 
different, there should be variation in 
the program of service. 


the 


How Is a Materials Center Used? 


Varied activities take place in a center. 
Teachers inquire about, order, preview or 
make the materials they need to do an 
effective teaching job. The materials 
specialist gives guidance in securing and 
using materials. Resource units and good 
ideas employed by other teachers are 
shared. Students ask for data for research 
purposes or for a practical project such as 
making a model. They secure information 
about resource people or field trips they 
might take. Administrators and curricu- 
lum people receive help in planning 
effective teachers’ meetings or preparing 
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booklets or posters for public relations 
purposes. 

At times a total class will come with a 
teacher to learn about research tools or to 
use the center’s other resources. Often 
individuals and small groups will be at 
work finding information by examining 
printed or audio-visual materials. Ma- 
terials and equipment are also taken from 
the center for classroom use. 

In general two major types of activity 
go on in the center: (a) reading, listen- 
ing to, and viewing of materials by 
teachers and students individually and in 
small groups; (b) teacher and pupil 
preparation of teaching aids such as 
graphs, charts and slides. 

In the materials center the specialist 
is concerned with acquiring, organizing, 
housing and distributing the whole range 
of possible learning resources so as to 
enrich the learning environment of the 
school. Servicing and repair of materials 
and equipment are also the specialist's 
responsibility. 


What Are the Advantages? 


In order to do the kind of teaching job 
expected by the community, a teacher 
must utilize a wide variety of materials 
and approaches. Administrators and cur- 
riculum people can help teachers by pro- 
viding a climate which enables them to 
be creative and to bring to bear all pos- 
sible resources for the solution of an 
instructional problem. It is in the class- 
room where the effect of the “explosions” 
is felt. Teachers have always been busy 
people but now with the rapid increase 
in the numbers of children we must edu- 
cate, an increasing emphasis on quality 
education, and the deluge of new knowl- 


William C. Miller is Educational Consultant, 
Wayne County Board of Education, Detroit, 
Michigan. 
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edge and teaching materials, a compre- 
hensive learning resources program is a 
necessity. It is more efficient and helpful 
for teachers to have one place to go for 
teaching materials rather than to visit 
separate library and audio-visual depart- 
ments. The unified collection encourages 
better and more frequent use of the 
learning materials available. 

It is widely recognized that each 
learner has a pattern and rhythm of 
growth which are unique. Providing the 
wide variety of learning experiences nec- 
essary to satisfy the different levels, 
abilities and interests is a challenge. A 
properly staffed and equipped materials 
center can have real impact on the prob- 
lem of differing learning rates. Easy 
access by teachers and pupils to a wide 
variety of instructional materials and 
skilled guidance in the selection and use 
of these tools is necessary if we are to 
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have the type of education required by 
today’s demands. 

We talk about teaching the whole 
child. We know that the most effective 
learning experience is a natural and in- 
tegrated one. Yet many schools have an 
artificial division of materials. When 
audio-visual services are separate from 
those in which teachers and students 
secure printed materials, it is more diffi- 
cult to have a unified approach to satis- 
fying an educational need. For example, 
a chart which could make a valuable 
contribution is printed, but it cannot be 
shelved like a book. Since it is not pro- 
jected material or primarily pictorial in 
nature the audio-visual person does not 
feel it is his responsibility. The same may 
be said of free and inexpensive materials, 
flat pictures, realia and many other types 
of learning aids. Because of an artificial 
division of materials the purposes of edu- 
cation may not be served. A “no man’s 
land” of materials for which no one feels 
responsible is often created. This cannot 
happen when a school is served by a 
unified collection under the direction 
of a skilled materials specialist. 


A Building or System Center? 


Materials should, of course, be as close 
to the consumer—the pupil or the 
teacher—as is practically possible. It 
would be best to have all materials in 
the classroom immediately at hand. Cer- 
tainly as many as possible of the com- 
monly used tools for learning should be 
kept in the classroom. Many maps. 
globes, and reference books should be 
always available. Materials and equip- 
ment not likely to be used continuous; 
or on the spur of the moment, such as 
filmstrips, slides, and the necessary pro- 
jection equipment, can be kept in the 
building instructional materials center. 
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Other items, less often used and too ex- 
pensive to be placed in each school, 
can be stored in a system or area mate- 
rials center. Such items as motion pic- 
tures, cased exhibits, and expensive 
models could be shared among several 
schools from a central location. Regard- 
less of location, proper records of all 
equipment and materials owned by the 
district will assure that any teacher in 
the school system can obtain a needed 
item wherever it is housed. 


How Can a Center Be Established? 


Enthusiastic and skillful teachers have 
always collected materials to vitalize 
instruction. Students who have such 
teachers are fortunate. Not all teachers, 
however, are so dedicated. Many find the 
demands of their assignments so great 
that they have little energy left to col- 
lect necessary resources. 

Every school has the beginning of an 
instructional materials center, because 
every school and most teachers have 
some library books and audio-visual re- 
sources. Usually there is no policy or 
plan to facilitate the sharing and use of 
these learning aids. Even a few materials 
and resources centrally located and under 
the direction of a service-minded person 
can serve the instructional program bet- 
ter than the same amount of material 
when it is scattered and uncoordinated. 
Once the idea of sharing learning re- 
sources is accepted by a faculty, many 
steps can be taken without a great ex- 
penditure of funds. Compilation of a 
picture file or list of community resources 
can enrich greatly the learning environ- 
ment at little cost. Some of the most 
comprehensive instructional materials 
programs now in existence started with 
such a simple pooling of materials and 
ideas. 
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One school system which had self- 
contained elementary classrooms wished 
to establish and staff a materials center. 
When the staff members found it was not 
financially possible to hire a person to 
do this, they decided they were willing 
to have the number of children in their 
classrooms increased so as to free one 
of their skilled teachers to provide this 
service. Some formal and much on-the- 
job training prepared this teacher to im- 
plement the program they had en- 
visioned. If the contribution of such a 
center can be understood, such services 
can be established even against great 
odds. 

Most schools now have some separate 
and usually uncoordinated method of 
providing for audio-visual and library 
needs. Integrating these two services, 
while desirable, sometimes can be diff- 
cult because of the vested interests of 
individuals involved. Some librarians 
may be fearful of the rapidly growing 
audio-visual field. They may not feel 
comfortable with the new equipment and 
materials. In schools where the library 
is a teaching station or used to some 
degree as a study hall, it is difficult to 
take on a broader responsibility. Many 
audio-visual people do not wish to sur- 
render their area of responsibility to li- 
brarians, nor do they wish to be under 
the librarian’s direction. 

As with all ideas which call for peo- 
ple to change their ways of working, 
skilled guidance and attention to the 
interpersonal aspects of the problem are 
necessary. Curriculum people have the 
responsibility and the skill to stimulate 
new methods of organizing curriculum 
services to assist teachers and thus im- 
prove instruction. An amalgamation of 
library and audio-visual services, when 
approached with skill and understand- 
ing, is such a step. 
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Milton J. Gold 


Curriculum Planning for 
Extended Education in Europe 


A UNESCO Institute 
looks 
beyond the horizon. 


PLANNING to implement new educa- 
tional policies is always a test of one’s 
beliefs about the processes of curriculum 
development. How does one develop a 
program when suddenly 80 percent (for 
example ) of the 15-year-olds want to at- 
tend schools that enrolled only 40 per- 
cent of their brothers and sisters? 

At this time a number of European 
countries are seeking to establish pro- 
grams that will implement recently legis- 
lated extensions of the compulsory pe- 
riod of school attendance. Paradox of 
paradoxes, while America is treated to 
a rash of journalistic proposals to limit 
extended education to the intellectual 
elite, European countries seek to “Amer- 
icanize” their offerings. The primary pro- 
gram which terminated schooling for 90 
percent of the children at 14 years of 
age is being reconsidered by several 
governments. Some countries have al- 
ready legislated a compulsory ninth 
grade (15-year-olds); a few have set 
target dates for 16-year-olds as well. 
Milton J. Gold is Associate Professor of Edu- 
cation, Hunter College of the City of New 


York, New York. 
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The writer was fortunate enough to 
attend a conference April 25-30, 1960, 
in Hamburg, sponsored by the UNESCO 
Institute for Education. The Conference 
was organized to study “Implications of 
the Extension of Compulsory Schooling 
for the Curriculum and Content of Edu- 
cation.” Educators came on invitation 
from Austria, Belgium, Czechoslovakia, 
Denmark, England, France, Germany 
(the Federal Republic), Hungary, Yugo- 
slavia, Sweden, Switzerland and _ the 
United States. The director of the In- 
stitute, Saul B. Robinsohn, is an Israeli, 
and the observer representing UNESCO 
headquarters in Paris is Canadian. Repre- 
sentatives of these 14 countries were 
participating as individuals. The fif- 
teenth, from the Soviet Union, had sent 
materials but at the last minute was pre- 
vented by illness from attending. 


The “Planned” Program 

Perhaps the most striking feature to 
an American is the emphasis on plan- 
ning, of orderly, deliberate development. 
This may seem an odd thing to say. Yet, 
as we look at many elements in Ameri- 
can education, it is painfully apparent 
that, like Topsy, they “just growed.” In 
general, both the public and the _pro- 
fession were gratified to see elementary 
education become almost universal by 
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World War I and secondary education 
achieve the same goal in the depression 
years before World War II. The eco- 
nomics of the situation made full time 
attendance possible—in a series of slow 
progressions. School districts gradually 
adopted extended attendance require- 
ments in excess of the state laws, and 
gradually state laws came in line. 

The result of this “natural,” gradual 
development was to gather the children 
in, and then to plan for them. Egalitar- 
ianism is an important ingredient in our 
democratic heritage. In egalitarian style, 
we make facile assumptions that the new 
school population is as “good” as the 
previous scholars. First we try out the 
traditional program on them. Only after 
this program fails do we seek to find out 
what is wrong. 

Thus, the planning of programs in ad- 
vance of actual need strikes the Ameri- 
can observer almost as a happy depar- 
ture. Certain factors on the European 
scene make this planning simpler than 
it would be on the western shores of the 
Atlantic. Whether this makes for more 
effective planning or more effective edu- 
cation is another issue. 


Effect of Separate School System 


One of the factors that simplified the 
task of the men and women assembled 
in Hamburg last April is the tradition 
of separatism in secondary education in 
Europe. In America our problem is vastly 
complicated by the need to provide for 
young people with great differences in 
their career aspirations. The writer be- 
lieves that the values of the comprehen- 
sive high school justify the difficulties 
that are involved. In Europe, however, 
certain advantages in planning accrue 
from the separate organization. European 
participants in the conference, oddly 
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enough, could snap their fingers at tradi- 
tion far more freely than we can in the 
United States. They were not concerned 
with the five or ten percent of young 
people chosen as the academic elite. 
These are the 15- and 16-year-olds for 
whom formal schooling has always been 
provided. The conference addressed it- 
self to the fifteen’s and sixteen’s who cur- 
rently finish the seven or eight years of 
their countries’ primary schools without 
plans to enter the vocational schools for 
the skilled trades or the secondary schools 
leading to the university.’ 

Since the new ninth and tenth grades 
are not expected to enroll future univer- 
sity students, they are free—more than 
in the United States—to develop a pro- 
gram with a strong functional bias. They 
ask what the needs of the student may 
be and what are the needs of the so- 
ciety, but the needs of academic tradi- 
tion are irrelevant. 

At this time, as a matter of fact, the 
European planners are not even limited 
by an organizational structure. Decisions 
have yet to be made as to the adminis- 
trative patterns that will be set up. The 
ninth and tenth grades could be set up 
within the “secondary modern” schools 
that are found in England and Sweden. 
These schools approach the American 
comprehensive high school except that 
the academic elite have in general been 
siphoned off. At present they are in large 
part voluntary. It is likely that they at- 
tract students who are academically more 
able than present non-attenders. The 
additional grades could also be set up 


‘Except for the Soviet countries, of course, 
the primary school graduate is not eligible to 
move into the secondary school, since such deci- 
sions are made earlier (at age ten) for them. 
After the fourth grade, the secondary “stream” 
flows away, and the remaining majority continue 
on their way through the upper primary school 
grades. 
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within the framework of existing voca- 
tional schools. 


Who Plans the Curriculum? 


This emphasis on organizing a plan 
in advance appears to be one of the out- 
standing features of the curricular ap- 
proach as exemplified in Hamburg. 
Significant, too, was the make-up of the 
planning group. All of the representatives 
came from ministries of education or pro- 
fessional schools of education. A pub- 
lisher, a labor union representative, and 
a staff member of the International Labor 
Organization in Geneva attended as ob- 
servers. Implicit in the deliberations of 
the conference was the assumption that 
curriculum decisions are a professional 
matter. There was no question raised 
about community compliance, about 
going to lay boards for direction or ap- 
proval, about consulting parents (not 
even organized parents as in a State 
Congress of Parents and Teachers ). 

To the visitor from overseas, the ap- 
parent channels of communication and 
action were these: the legislature or ex- 
ecutive makes a broad policy decision 
(extending compulsory education); the 
ministry of education implements the 
legislation or decree by developing a pro- 
gram; individual schools carry out in- 
structions from the ministry. In develop- 
ing the program, the ministry utilizes 
expert opinion from the Pedagogical In- 
stitutes and similar research agencies. It 
also makes a careful study of programs 
operated in other countries. 

Planning would seem to take place 
from the central administrative agency 
out toward the schools. The centralized 
planning seemed to have the advantage 
of more careful, organized, systematic 
planning than is customary in the United 
States. It seemed to draw more systemati- 
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cally upon research and experience in 
other places. Most of the Conference 
participants seemed well aware of experi- 
mental programs in other countries; many 
had met each other at other meetings 
or had mutual acquaintances as a result 
of intervisiting. The central agencies they 
represented seemed to have more author- 
ity to initiate and change programs on 
their own judgment than is true in the 
United States. 

The reader, of course, will recognize 
virtues of efficiency in such arrangements 
which are negated by shortcomings 
which Americans regard as serious. We 
should be more concerned with the value 
of lay participation in keeping schools 
close to the public; motivation for change 
which comes with broad _ professional 
participation in planning; and the contri- 
bution of multiple, as compared with 
monolithic, approaches to solution of cur- 
riculum problems. 

One result of central planning may 
be the stricter stratification of function 
which is apparent in Europe. Research 
and experimentation would seem limited 
to the authorities in the central office. 
The teacher tends to his business in the 
classroom. From the ideal to the real is 
often a long step; yet the American ideal 
gives the teacher a role in experimenta- 
tion. The teacher is represented on com- 
mittees. Curriculum development is seen 
not as exclusively a central office func- 
tion, but in George Sharp’s words, cur- 
riculum development is represented as 
“reeducation of the teacher.” 

Part of the difference in point of view 
may stem from the different preparation 
of American and European teachers. The 
European secondary school teacher is a 
university graduate and recognized as a 
person of professional substance. The 
teacher of the common schoo! program, 
however, remains a person of limited 
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background. His training falls short of 
university level, is limited to a counter- 
part of the old normal school program. 
One may well question whether the 
teacher with such training is viewed 
truly as a professional; the fact that he 
does not participate in professional re- 
search and policy formation confirms 
such doubts. 


New Directions in 
Secondary Education 


These animadversions on methods of 
curriculum development apart, the con- 
ference was for the writer intensely 
thought-provoking. A more detailed de- 
scription of the actual transactions of the 
conference may be found in an article 
appearing in May 1961 in Educational 
Forum. Conference participants felt com- 
mitted not to impose “more of the same” 
upon the new school population. They 
appeared equally immune to tradition as 
the only argument for a program. They 
could address themselves to “education 
for life” rather than education as a prep- 
aration for another educational institu- 
tion. 

Looking at promising frontiers for their 
prospective population, they investigated 
the possibilities and the limitations of 
work experience as a major channel for 
education of 15- and 16-year-olds. They 
exchanged experiences on the organiza- 
tion and conduct of vocational orienta- 
tion and vocational guidance. A profound 
interest asserted itself in economic and 
civic education of adolescents. Testify- 
ing to Europe’s traditional neglect of the 
social sciences, participants were eager 
to set out important objectives in educa- 
tion of the citizen, the producer and con- 
sumer. 

Other main foci of the conference were 
the industrial arts (“handicrafts”) and 
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foreign languages. Interest in languages 
was focused on developing skill in oral 
communication, not on building skill in 
literary analysis. A single foreign lan- 
guage, studied over a long period of 
time, was the recommendation of the 
group. Industrial arts were regarded 
from a non-vocational point of view. 
Consumer values, home maintenance, 
self-expression, recreation, even therapy 
were the main concerns in teaching the 
crafts. 


The UNESCO Institute 


In terms of curriculum development, 
the operation of the UNESCO Institute 
for Education is itself significant. Since 
Germany could not participate as a mem- 
ber of the United Nations, concern devel- 
oped over its possible cultural isolation. 
The Institute was organized as one of 
three cultural agencies in Germany soon 
after the war in order to ensure con- 
tinuing cultural contact with the rest 
of the world. The Institute has an inter- 
national governing board, the American 
member being Karl Bigelow of Teachers 
College, Columbia University. Support 
for the agency comes largely from 
UNESCO, but the Federal Republic 
( West Germany) and the Hamburg city- 
state contribute funds and facilities as 
well. Some seven or eight seminars are 
conducted each year on _ educational 
topics that are of local and international 
concern. These run the gamut from psy- 
chological: testing to teacher education. 
Typically countries on both sides of the 
Iron Curtain participate. An effort is 
made to bring in one person from over- 
seas. 

Prior to the seminar a prospectus is 
sent to participants and with it a ques- 
tionnaire which asks for detailed infor- 
mation that is organized into a working 
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paper of some weight and length. This 
paper assures some knowledge by partici- 
pants of the situation in all countries 
represented. In addition, participants are 
invited to submit brief papers and dupli- 
cated material to be read in advance 
or as extracurricular concomitants of the 
conference. At the conference itself, long 
speeches and presentations are tabu. The 
full time is given to discussion, to search- 
ing questions and thoughtful responses. 
The only limiting factor is language. 

The role of these seminars in curric- 
ulum development is of considerable in- 
terest. The Institute serves as a host to 
identify problems of broad interest, to 
prepare excellent materials in order to 
make a short meeting fruitful, to as- 
semble persons who are knowledgeable 
and generally in positions of responsible 
leadership, to. provide personnel services 
and facilities during the conference, to 
draw public attention in Hamburg 
and West Germany to the proceedings. 
While UNESCO has to concern itself 
with complete representation and diplo- 
matic protocol, the Institute can proceed 
informally and invite participants as in- 
dividuals rather than as official repre- 
sentatives of their governments. In this 
way the Institute is able to serve as a 
disinterested party except for its devo- 
tion to the advancement of education. 

As an adjunct to curriculum develop- 
ment, to building of theory and to com- 
parison of practice, this Institute with 
international horizons appears to be mak- 
ing a highly valuable contribution. Its 
tangential contribution to international 
understanding is not the less effective 
because it is “subliminal.” The periodic 
meeting of educators from many coun- 
tries will probably do much to stimulate 
increased interest in comparative educa- 
tion and pluralistic approaches to prob- 
lems of curriculum development. 
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The Importance 


of People 


Temptations 


MANY temptations beset the teacher. 
Who among us has not succumbed? Some 
pitfalls await college teachers most often, 
but similar perils confront any teacher. 
What are some of these temptations? 


The temptation to believe that they have 
heard what we have said 

The temptation to believe that we have 
said what we think we have said 

The temptation to believe that because 
they have enjoyed it, they have learned 

The temptation to believe that if they 
did not enjoy it, we have taught 

The temptation to cover the material at 
all costs 

The temptation to conceal our own 
biases and beliefs. 


Students too often aid and abet us in 
vielding to the first two errors. 

We like to believe that our students 
will learn and remember all that we say. 
Despite what we know about the selec- 
tive ways in which people hear and read 
and experience, we cling to the myth. 

When a student asks a question about 
a topic which we have just nobly ex- 
pounded, when the examination answers 
reveal a failure to grasp our most im- 
portant message, when students attribute 
to us conclusions which could never have 
followed from our tightly reasoned re- 
marks, we grow impatient. An accusing 
“But I told you .. .” or “Just last week 
I dealt with . . .” rises and escapes. Every 
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Column Editor: Prudence Bostwick 
Contributor: Elizabeth Hall Brady 





of Teaching 


outburst will find some humble 
learner eager to be culpable, to admit 
to stupidity or inattention. The fiction 
is preserved that we can transmit knowl- 
edge by telling. 


such 


Students consumed with a sense of 
their own inadequacy encourage us still 
more toward the second temptation. We 
choose to believe that we are lucid, or- 
ganized and succinct. Yet even the most 
conscientiously prepared instructor at 
times is vague, diffuse and wordy. Far 
be it from most students to draw atten- 
tion to his inadequacies. There are teach- 
ers who exploit the tendency. One is the 
veteran who does not prepare carefully, 
since he “knows his material so well,” 
and “too much preparation destroys his 
spontaneity.” His disordered words come 
tumbling out; the students give chase to 
the ideas in fox and hare fashion. 

Another hides the meagerness of his 
thought or the inadequacy of his prepara- 
tion behind a barrage of obscure lan- 
guage, vague generalizations, and tech- 
nical terms. It is for him that certain 
students reserve the awed comment, 
“Professor Grandiloquent is so far above 
us he just can’t come down to our level. 
He knows so much and has such a com- 
plicated mind you can’t expect him to 
get through to beginning students.” Few 
statements could be better designed to 
rouse black anger in the heart of the in- 
structor or graduate assistant whose lot 
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Grades 3-8 (Grades 1 and 2 in preparation) 


McKEE HARRISON McCOWEN 
JEWETT PRESTWOOD WATSON BLOSSOM FLOYD 


*a complete revision of 
LANGUAGE FOR MEANING 


The new ENGLISH for Meaning Series is a remarkable 
example of the BEST made BETTER. It is a product of years 
of research and teaching experience by the authors, combined 
with the suggestions of thousands of teachers. It is a result of 
editorial precision and skillful book design calculated to facili- 
tate teaching and encourage learning. The successful 3-step 
lesson plan, absolutely unique to the McKee Series, has been 
retained as a favorite teaching device; otherwise the changes 
are sweeping. 


Among the decisive differences are: 


NEW STREAMLINED ORGANIZATION WITH CONVENIENT CON- 
SOLIDATION OF MATERIALS RELATING TO THE SAME LANGUAGE 
JOB OR LANGUAGE MECHANIC 


EXPERT REFASHIONING OF UNITS FOR MAXIMUM TEACHING 
EFFECTIVENESS, WITH GREATLY EXPANDED PROVISIONS FOR 
INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES 


IMAGINATIVE SUGGESTIONS FOR DEVELOPING CREATIVE EXPRES- 
SION AND TEACHING CREATIVE SKILLS 


COMPLETELY REDESIGNED PAGE LAYOUTS AND LIVELY NEW 
COLOR ILLUSTRATIONS 


For further information write the sales office serving your school. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


Editorial Offices: Boston 7 
Regional Sales Offices: NEW YORK 16 ATLANTA 8 GENEVA, ILL. DALLAS 1 PALO ALTO 
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it is to elucidate what Professor G. did 
not—to do, in fact, the teaching of which 
the other was incapable out of simple 
failure to think through what he had to 
say and to say it in understandable lan- 
guage. The students collaborate in the 
crime. 


The Teacher Turned Actor 


The next two temptations reflect, not 
only our confusion about the roles of 
pleasure and pain, but also our feeling 
about the virtue of difficulty. The lure 
to confuse enjoyment with learning is 
an attractive one. Who does not like to 
leave a class confident that everyone has 
enjoyed the hour? For many, the great- 
est satisfactions of teaching are being 
liked and approved by students. Each of 
us has justified wandering into fasci- 
nating irrelevancies, anecdotal accounts, 
and vivid dramatizations by the argu- 


ment that students will remember what 
has been pleasurable. It is but one more 
step to the delusion that where enjoy- 
ment occurs, learning necessarily follows. 
On every campus there is the teacher 
turned actor. He plays on emotions and 
uses charm as a substitute for scholar- 
ship. His jokes become legend; his per- 
sonal popularity soars. He entertains; the 
students appreciate. Who would dare 
suggest that active effort to learn may 
yield greater pleasure? 

If there are those who are willing to 
settle for happiness and popularity, there 
are even more who make a fetish of dis- 
comfort. Most often they represent them- 
selves as defenders of standards and be- 
lievers in hard work. When such a teacher 
reduces a student to tears or to clenched 
fists, he is honestly amazed that his supe- 
rior regard for the integrity of the ma- 
terial to be learned has not been appre- 
ciated. The endless work he assigns forces 
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The Nation’s Leading Elementary History Series 


The LAIDLAW HISTORY SERIES, Grades 4-8 


Eibling ¢ King ¢ Harlow 
GREAT NAMES IN OUR 


OUR COUNTRY’S STORY 





™ BROTHERS 


River Forest, Illinois * Summit, New Jersey * Palo Alto, California 
Atlanta, Georgia * Dallas, Texas 


COUNTRY’S STORY 


OUR BEGINNINGS IN 
THE OLD WORLD 


OUR UNITED STATES 
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He gets answers unassisted in 
today’s Britannica Junior 


Once a child knows how to use a dictionary, he can 
use Britannica Junior. Through Britannica Junior’s 
unique one-volume index, he can locate information 
quickly .. . and without help. 

The information he can find so easily is equally easy 
for him to understand. Sentences and paragraphs are 
kept short to sustain his interest. And the type size is 
large and easy-to-read (it was actually chosen by ele- 
mentary school children). Only subjects of interest to 
elementary school students are covered, and for that 
reason each subject is more complete. For free teaching aid, “Learning from 

Today’s Britannica Junior is the only encyclopaedia _Literature,” designed to teach the values 
designed for those five most important years — fourth pF yr sats bat ay whentorcgy) 4 
grade through eighth. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 1, Illinois. 


Designed especially for unassisted use by elementary school children 
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students to neglect other classes; he 
cites their response as proof that other 
instructors are soft and have no stand- 
ards. He confuses making learning diffi- 
cult with making it worthwhile. 

Both errors reflect a failure to distin- 
guish between the task of learning, and 
the feelings, purposes and problems of 
the learners. Huston Smith has stated the 
distinction well: 

It would be good if we could add that 
education should be permeated with an ac- 
cepting attitude toward students. Such ac- 
ceptance has nothing to do with softness— 
leniency toward work carelessly done, laxity 
with regard to academic standards, or indul- 
gence toward foolish ideas. Doubtless teach- 
ers should be infinitely patient in helping 
students bring their ideas to birth, but they 
should stand ever prepared to apply eu- 
thanasia to those that turn out to be 
monsters. Acceptance has nothing to do with 
indulgence; it is compatible with the most 
forthright criticism.' 

There is always more to be taught and 
learned than can be. The temptation to 
cover the material at all costs invariably 
strikes the novice teacher; for some it 
remains a persistent devil. Queries are 
cut off; those fascinating 
through which students discover per- 
sonal meanings are blocked; the instruc- 


excursions 


tor’s desire to put the flesh of his own 
insights on the bones of the text is throt- 
tled—all in the interest of “covering the 
material.” Forgotten is Whitehead’s terse 





reminder that knowledge, as bare facts, 
“does not keep any better than fish.” The 
classroom becomes an arena for a race 
which must be lost. Even if the last page 
of the text is completed, the students 
have not been allowed to acquire the 
knowledge as their own. The course has 
been finished, and often so has any real 

‘Huston Smith. The Purposes of Higher Edu- 


cation. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1955. 
p. 97. 
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coming to Chicago? 
be first to see ... 


new 
Playmobiles 


indoor-outdoor 
wheel toys for 
heavy duty use 





A new concept in social play, to be demon- 
strated for the first time at your ASCD 
Conference. School-tested. Take the 
story home to your kindergarten teachers. 
new 
Big-Big Blocks 
The news? The size, the quiet of these 
hollow blocks, made of a _ remarkable 
hushing material teachers appreciate. Ex- 
cellent for special class, as well as kinder- 
garten and primary. 
new 


Audio-Visual Equipment 
Complete selection—rugged, dependable, 
Graflex projection and sound equipment; 
and new, mobile TV and projector stands. 
Visit Booth 133 or write: 


Dept. L-361 Box 414 Detroit 31, Mich. 





interest on the part of the learners. As 
one harassed victim of this tendency 
raced through the final sections of a topic, 
he would roar at his class, “I know you 
won't remember it, but at least you'll have 
been exposed.” But knowledge does not 
infect as readily as do viruses. 

Last is the urge for the teacher to sup- 
press his own bias. He withholds, he is 
detached from the student; he will not 
reveal his position. Does it seem strange 
to think of concealing bias as a tempta- 
tion? 

Historically the teacher has been ad- 
monished not to impose his prejudices 
on students. Yet concealment of the 
teacher's values and beliefs may work an 
even greater hardship. Joyce Cary de- 
scribes two of his teachers, Grey in 
Shakespeare and Irwin in writing. For 
both he had great regard, but he reports: 

I was perfectly aware that I had gone to 
school to learn, and Irwin, like Grey, had 
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his preferences, his own formed taste. The 
only difference between them as teachers 
was that Grey made no secret of his prefer 
ences, and Irwin sought to hide them. He 
succeeded too well. So, in my essays, | 
imitated anthology pieces.” 

Learners must feel that what is being 
learned matters. A teacher’s enthusiasm 
communicates this, but, as Cary points 
out, “you don’t have enthusiasm without 
bias.” * 

It would be unfair to suggest that the 
same motivation prompts all who yield 
to this temptation. Not at all. Some 
honestly wish not to impose their prej- 
udices on students; they want them to 
form their own opinions. Such instruc- 
tions have not distinguished prejudice 
from bias. As Cary reminds us, imma- 
ture students may be unable to form 
opinions without opportunity to know 
what others value. Others are committed 
to the virtue of “objectivity,” failing to 
see that it is a will-o’-the-wisp. An occa- 
sional instructor keeps secret his most 
cherished views as a way of setting him- 
self apart. He chooses not to engage in 
those exchanges with students through 
which values, ideas and positions are 
forced into the spotlight of candid re- 
examination. Whatever the motive, the 
students lose; in the last case, the in- 
structor loses too. 

The catalogue is not complete. Nor, 
alas, are these temptations to be put 
down by one strong effort. They hover 
about us permanently. Which lured you 
today? 

—ELIzABETH HALL Brapy, Associate 
Professor of Education, San Fernando 
Valley State College, Northridge, Cali- 
fornia. 

*Joyce Cary. Art and Reality: Ways of the 
Creative Process. New York: Harper and Broth- 


ers, 1958. p. 44-50. 
8 Tbid. 
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Tdena into- 
Action 





Contributor: Gordon N. Mackenzie 


Professionalization of Supervision 
and Curriculum Development 


AS a result of a resolution passed at the 
1959 ASCD national meeting, the Exec- 
utive Committee appointed a Commis- 
sion on Instructional Leadership. This 
Commission held its first meeting in 
March 1960. The Commission has been 
preparing materials and has launched 
a program of discussion and exploration 
which we hope will help increase the 
effectiveness of instructional workers in 
schools throughout the nation. 

The Commission has started its work 
with three basic reference points in mind. 
First, there is a widespread ferment in 
education characterized by unusual lay 
and professional efforts to reform and 
improve the quality of schooling at all 
levels. Supervisory and other instruc- 
tional workers will naturally be expected 
and will want to contribute effectively to 
the changes under way. 

Second, there are many indications 
that segments of the education profession 
are coming alive and accepting as they 
have not at any previous time a responsi- 
bility for their own self-discipline. The 
National Commission on Teacher Educa- 
tion and Professional Standards, of the 
National Education Association, and the 
Committee for the Advancement of 
School Administration of the AASA are 
but examples of this movement. Both of 
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these groups |»? have gone far in show- 
ing how a profession can contribute to 
the quality of its own members by tak- 
ing responsibility for selective admission, 
standards of preparation, requirements 
for licensing, and methods for insuring 
quality performance. Up to the present, 
non-educational groups have possibly 
been more influential than organized 
educators in determining standards for 
their professional preparation and prac- 
tice. 

Third, as an organization, ASCD has 
been more concerned with the functions 
of instructional leadership than with the 
qualifications of those charged with 
specific responsibilities in this area. Pos- 
sibly this is an error of omission. 

The on Instructional 
Leadership is exploring fully the possible 
gains through greater attention to selec- 
tion, preparation and licensing of instruc- 


Commission 


‘National Education Association, National 
Commission.on Teacher Education and Profes- 
sional Standards. New Horizons in Teacher 
Education and Professional Standards. A Prelim- 
inary Report, Major Recommendations and Pro- 
posals for Action. Washington, D. C.: the As- 
sociation, 1960. p. 34. 

* American Association of School Administra- 
tors. Something to Steer By. 35 Proposals for 
Better Preparation of School Administrators. 
Washington, D. C.: Committee for the Ad- 
vancement of School Administration, January 
1958. 
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TEACHING AMERICA’S CHILDREN 


tentative ) 


512 pp., $6.50 tentative ) 





WituiaM B. Racan, University of Oklahoma 
Designed to give the reader a broad understanding of the foundations 
of successful teaching so that he can create his own procedures on 
the basis of sound theory and research. 


FOUNDATIONS OF MODERN EDUCATION, SRD ED. 


ELMER H. Wixps, Emeritus, Western Michigan University 

KENNETH V. Lotticu, Montana State University 
A thorough revision of a well-known and highly respected text. 
Traces the influence of changing social, political, economic, and 
religious views upon the development of educational thought. (1961, 


HOLT, RINEHART AND WINSTON, INC., 383 Madison Ave., N.Y. 





(1961, 400 pp., $6.00 











tional leaders. To that end the whole area 
of professionalization will be carefully 
studied and recommendations made for 
discussion and ultimately for action by 
ASCD where this appears warranted. 
Various subgroups are at work on the 
problem and will release statements from 
time to time. 


Functions of Instructional Leaders 


Before standards for selection, prep- 
aration and practice can be developed, 
it appears important to define clearly the 
functions which are appropriate for 
persons who hold various instructional 
leadership positions. At this stage a pre- 
liminary statement is presented for dis- 
cussion as a first step in developing a 
more refined analysis. 

Supervisors, curriculum workers and 
other instructional leaders usually are 
expected to expend efforts in two direc- 
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tions. One is the maintenance and ef- 
fective operation of a strong instructional 
program. Another is the introduction of 
changes and modifications in the instruc- 
tional program as these are found to be 
necessary. These two directions of effort 
imply the necessity for the supervisor or 
curriculum worker being thoroughly con- 
versant with the dynamics and operation 
of the school and with the means and 
methods for maintaining and improving 
instructional programs. Typically, super- 
visors and curriculum workers carry on at 
least the following seven major groups of 
activities: 

Clarification of goals. First, they have a 
primary responsibility for helping to keep 
attention focused on the goals of the edu- 
cational program. This is done through 
examinations of goals in relation to 
emerging demands and assessments of 
programs in terms of the desired prod- 
ucts. 
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Development of work structure. Sec- 
ond, the development of a work structure 
or an organization through which a staff 
can attend to the maintenance of a 
strong program becomes essential. This 
may take the form of curriculum coun- 
cils, workshops, study groups, research 
projects and a variety of other group 
endeavors. These activities may serve to 
introduce fresh points of view, special 
information or challenges to new activi- 
ties. Also they may serve special groups 
such as new staff members seeking 
orientation, may provide for policy for- 
mation and clarification, or may afford 
learning opportunities for the partici- 
pants. These organizational and group 
efforts may focus on maintenance of a 
strong on-going program or upon cur- 
riculum change and improvement de- 
pending on how they are developed and 
used. 


Assistance to individuals. As not all 
























efforts will proceed through group en- 
deavors, a third kind of activity is found 
to be necessary by supervisors and cur- 
riculum workers. They may engage in a 
variety of contacts with individual staff 
members including visitations, personal 
assistance and counseling. These are 
necessary in order that individual staff 
needs and concerns not identified or 
cared for through group activities may 
be successfully serviced. 

Providing resources. Because vital in- 
structional programs require the use of a 
wide variety of material and human 
resources, supervisors and curriculum 
workers engage in a fourth series of 
activities relating to this area. Materials 
for use by the instructional staff become 
one focus of attention. These may take 
the form of professional books, research 
findings, or curriculum materials to be 
purchased, written, edited, administered 
and circulated. Another aspect of the re- 
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You can start today’s youngsters off right in science 
SCIENCE IS WONDERING (K) 


SCIENCE IS FUN (1) 
SCIENCE IS LEARNING (2) 
SCIENCE IS EXPLORING (3) 


Beginning in kindergarten, each unit of work is organized around a 
problem children will be interested in working on—‘‘What animals 
make good pets?’’ is one example at kindergarten level. ‘“‘What is 
weather?”’ is one of five units at first-grade level; ‘‘Where do we get 
heat?”’ is one of five units for second grade; ‘“‘What are the moon and 
stars like?’’ one of seven units for Grade 3. 


Illustrations and simple text (Grades 1-3) get pupils exploring, experi- 
menting, doing good thinking, and using what they learn. Sample pages 
of these new materials in the Beauchamp Basic Science Program are 
free on request; ask for #821. 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 


Chicago 11 Atlanta 5 Dallas 2 Palo Alto Fair Lawn, N.J. 


(16 picture charts) 
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Textbooks in Education from McGraw-Hill 


THE TEACHING OF SECOND- 

ARY MATHEMATICS, Third 

Edition 
By Charles H. Butler, Western 
Michigan University; and F. 
Lynwood Wren, San Fernando 
Valley State College. McGraw- 
Hill Curriculum and Methods 
in Education Series. 640 pages, 
$7.50. 


An excellent revision, reflecting the pat- 
terns and spirit of modern mathematics, 
of a widely adopted education text. 
Both the content and the techniques of 
instruction in secondary mathematics 
are comprehensively discussed with at- 
tention given to the teaching of mathe- 
matics in the junior and senior high 
school as well as the junior college. | 


TEACHING FOR CRITICAL 
THINKING: With Emphasis 
on Secondary Education 


By C. Burleigh Wellington and 
Mrs. Jean Wellington, Tufts 
University. 368 pages, $6.50. 


A text for college courses in secondary 
methods of teaching and for in-service 
teachers in secondary schools. Includes 
the philosophic and psychological orien- 
tation for critical thinking as well as 
techniques, and applications in case 
form. The implications of teaching for 
critical thinking are presented in dis- 
cussions of planning, evaluation, disci- 
pline, and motivation. 


PLANNING FOR TEACHING: 
An Introduction to Education 
Second Edition 


By Robert W. Richey, Indiana 
University. McGraw-Hill Series 
in Education. 550 pages, $6.00. 


Designed to give the prospective teacher 
a valid and comprehensive understand- 


Send for copies 


on approval 


ing of what is involved in a teaching 
career. This second edition contains 
more than three times as many charts, 
graphs and diagrams as the previous 
edition, and the number of photographs 
has been greatly increased. 


TEACHING SCIENCE 
THROUGH CONSERVATION 


By Martha E. Munzer, The Con- 
servation Foundation; and Paul 
Brandwein, Harcourt, Brace and 
Company. 470 pages, $7.50. 


The approach of this book differs from 
other books in this field in that it em- 
phasizes the interrelationship between 
conservation and the many branches of 
science—general science, biology, chem- 
istry, and physics. In a sense, the 
authors are appealing for greater em- 
phasis on the teaching of conservation 
in schools and colleges. The book deals 
selectively with the spectrum of con- 
servation areas: renewable, non-renew- 
able, inexhaustible, new and to-be-dis- 
covered resources. 

An annotated bibliography includes se- 
lected books, pamphlets, magazines, ma- 
terials, films and filmstrips. 


PROBLEMS IN THE IMPROVE- 
MENT OF READING, Second 
Edition 


By Ruth Strang, Columbia Uni- 
versity; C. M. McCullough, San 
Francisco State College; and 
Arthur E. Traxler, Educational 
Records Bureau. McGraw-Hill 
Series in Education. 426 pages, 
$5.95. 


Recognizing that every teacher is a 
teacher of reading in his subject, and 
every school or college staff member a 
participant in the reading program, the 
authors describe not only the role of 
the reading counselor but that of the 
teacher, the administrator, the counselor, 
and the librarian in the program. 


McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 
330 West 42nd Street, N. Y. 36, N. Y. 
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sources problem centers in student learn- 
ing materials which range from textbooks 
and pamphlets to films, recordings, teach- 
ing machines and television programs. 
The selection, utilization and occasional 
production of these items require special 
abilities and competencies as well as 
special facilitating activities. A third di- 
mension of the resources problem relates 
to community resources for staff or stu- 
dents. This may involve the identification 
and participation of people, public and 
private agencies, as well as business and 
industries which may further the educa- 
tional program. 

Communication among staff. Fifth, a 
communication system is required for 
smooth operation of the educational pro- 
gram, and the development of a feeling 
of identification with program goals and 
of personal belonging to the total enter- 
prise. This may take numerous forms 
and employ diverse media. 

Coordination of effort. Sixth, the direc- 
tion of the instructional program makes 
necessary a wide range of activities 
through which supervisors and curricu- 
lum workers assist in the development 
of instructional policies and the coordina- 
tion of the efforts of a wide range of 
special and general instructional and 
guidance staff members. These may re- 
late to various special school services or 
to the general staff personnel policies. A 
certain measure of reporting and of 
record keeping is, of course, an essential 
part of this activity. 

Work with lay citizens. Seventh, in- 
creased interest and involvement of citi- 
zens in the educational program have 
placed new responsibilities on super- 
visors and curriculum workers. Increas- 
ingly these school people are called upon 
to meet with lay groups as reporters or 
interpreters of the educational program. 
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WHY JANIE 
CAN WRITE 


Janie is a lucky girl. Like you, her teachers 
care. They know how important good hand- 
writing will be in every aspect of Janie’s life, 
from obtaining grades on written work which 
truly reflect her ability to securing and hold- 
ing the position she wants in the world of 
adults. 

So Janie’s teachers make sure she uses good 
handwriting practices in all her written work. 
They insist on neatness, on legible letter 
forms, on proper spacing and alignment. 
They keep track of Janie’s personal problems, 
month by month. They help her to analyze 
her own handwriting and provide her the 
guidance necessary to improve. 

Janie’s teachers are well-informed, too. 
They know that educational research has 
shown the desirability of standardizing the 
instruction of handwriting through the use 
of a single system in a school or school group. 
They know that it is wise to give each child 
a personal handwriting book for ready refer- 
ence and guidance. 

Janie’s teachers know, too, that half our 
states have made exhaustive studies of the 
many systems on the market and that one 
system has been approved in over 95% of 
these studies. Therefore, Janie’s teachers use 
the newest edition of the Noble system—and 
are as happy as Janie! Write Dept. EL for 
complete information. 


Publishers of America’s Most Widely Adopted 
Handuriting System 


NOBLE SBN Spusuisutrs, 
NOBLE a, - 
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67 IRVING PLACE, NEW YORK 3, N.Y. 
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| wi by Leslie, Zoubek, and Deese 
NEW, UNIQUE CONTRIBUTION TO GENERAL EDUCATION 1 
° IMPROVES LEARNING ; b 
e EXTENDS RETENTION 
e INCREASES STUDY EFFICIENCY bs 
through EFFECTIVE TECHNIQUES of " 
e LISTENING e READING e NOTEMAKING : 


GREGG NOTEHAND is a new textbook integrating . 
instruction in the techniques of making discriminate ” 
notes, using a quick, easy-to-learn brief writing sys- 
tem based on the simple Gregg alphabet...ideal for 
all academic and college-bound students. A compre- 
hensive Teachers’ Guide is available. 
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GREGG PUBLISHING DIVISION © McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, INC. 


New York 36: 330 West 42 St. San Francisco 4: 68 Post St. Ha 
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They often guide the participation of 
citizens as they relate to various phases 
of the school program, or listen to prob- 
lems and concerns which parents may 


express. Supervisors and curriculum 
workers may also help to coordinate the 
school programs with those of other com- 
munity educational agencies. 

One difficulty in describing precisely 
the leadership role of supervisors and 
curriculum workers results from the great 
variety of ways in which these positions 
are described and identified in relation 
to the hierarchical structure of the school 
system. The numerous titles used to 
identify these positions are symptomatic 
of this situation. General supervisor, con- 
sultant, visiting teacher, supervisor of 
art, instructional coordinator, director of 
curriculum, and assistant superintendent 
in charge of instruction are examples of 
titles which suggest a range of responsi- 
bilities as well as of authority among 
school personnel. Obviously some dis- 
tinction is needed between those who 
work at the building level as contrasted 
with the system-wide level, between 
those who serve in a line rather than in 
a staff capacity, and between those who 
administer programs of supervision and 
curriculum development as compared 
with those who are members of a staff 
team in this area without responsibility 
for administering the supervisory or cur- 
riculum development program.* 

Instructional leadership, a shared re- 
sponsibility. Obviously the tasks of in- 
structional leadership here enumerated 
do not fall to supervisors and curriculum 
workers alone. Principals, superintend- 
ents and various specialized personnel, 
such as guidance workers and counselors, 

‘For a recent related statement, see C. Glen 
Hass, “Role of the Director of Instruction,” 


Educational Leadership 18: 101-103, 106-108, 
136; November 1960. 
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often share in these responsibilities. The 
size of the school system, the local pattern 
of assignment of responsibility, and the 
degree of staff specialization, are some of 
the influences which determine the posi- 
tions to which instructional leadership 
responsibility is allocated. Regardless of 
these differences, positions which are 
often regarded as being primarily of an 
administrative nature such as the princi- 
palship and the superintendency are 
frequently charged with instructional 
leadership. This tends to be true even 
when there are staff members designated 
as supervisors or curriculum workers. 

In fact, there are no tasks performed 
by supervisors or curriculum workers in 
some school systems which may not, 
under certain conditions, be discharged 
by principals or superintendents in other 
systems. As schools increase in size or as 
they desire special attention to instruc- 
tion, individuals are frequently added to 
the staff who have time and the unique 
qualifications for contributing to the in- 
structional program. Thus, supervisors 
and curriculum workers have no func- 
tions which only they can perform, in 
that all good school systems attempt to 
work with and maintain and improve the 
instructional program. However, super- 
visors and curriculum workers who have 
time to devote to the instructional pro- 
gram and who have special competencies 
in performing the functions already de- 
scribed are in position to make contribu- 
tions to instruction which cannot be made 
by those who may be preoccupied with 
other tasks or responsibilities or who 
lack understandings and skills needed for 
effective operation in this area. 

—Gorpvon N. Mackenzie, Professor of 
Education, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York, N. Y. Dr. Macken- 
zie is Chairman of the ASCD Commission 
on Instructional Leadership. 
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Recent and Forthcoming Texts 


FOR 1961 


e ELEMENTARY SCHOOL CURRICULUM: 
THEORY AND RESEARCH 
Aubrey Haan 


e EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION: 
THE SECONDARY SCHOOL 
Corbally, Staub, and Jenson 


e COUNSELING: AN INTRODUCTION 
Dugald Arbuckle 


e EDUCATIONAL IDEALS IN AMERICAN SOCIETY 
Robert Mason 


e MENTAL HEALTH IN EDUCATION 
Merl E. Bonney 


e SOCIETY AND EDUCATION 
Havighurst and Neugarten 


e EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 
Sawrey and Telford 


e LOOKING AHEAD TO TEACHING 
Van Dalen and Brittell 


e EVALUATING PUPIL GROWTH 
Ahmann and Glock 


e THE CHILD: DEVELOPMENT AND 


ADJUSTMENT 
Hutt and Gibby 
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from our Education Series 


e EARLY CHILDHOOD EDUCATION 
Hazel M. Lambert 


e THROUGH ART TO CREATIVITY 


Manuel Barkan 


e DEVELOPING LANGUAGE SKILLS 
Greene and Petty 


e LEARNING AND TEACHING ARITHMETIC 


J. Houston Banks 


e PHYSICAL EDUCATION FOR TODAY’S 
BOYS AND GIRLS 


Andrews, Saurborn, and Schneider 


e SCIENCE EDUCATION FOR ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL TEACHERS 


Tannenbaum and Stillman 


e TEACHING ART TO CHILDREN 


Blanche Jefferson 


e EVALUATING ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
PUPILS 
Ahmann, Glock, and Wardeberg 








for further information write to: Arthur B. Conant 


ALLYN AND BACON COLLEGE DIVISION tk 


150 TREMONT STREET @® BOSTON 11, MASS. 
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Contributor: C. Glen Hass 


Lettor to the Editor 





Comments on a Letter 





Gainesville, Florida 
January 23, 1961 
Editor, Educational Leadership 
Dear Sir: 

[ am particularly glad to respond to 
Arthur Adkins’ comments! concerning 
my article on the “Role of the Director of 
Instruction,” which appeared in the No- 
vember 1960 issue of Educational Leader- 
ship. I can find little in his comments 
with which I wish to disagree. 

My purpose in the original article was 
to stimulate the process of role definition 
and I believe that Adkins has given 
further impetus to this process in the 
questions which he has raised. Basically, 
however, I believe that we are talking 
about different roles and different posi- 
tions. 

With him, I would assert that there is 
need for many “service” roles and for 
consultative help of many types within 
an instructional leadership staff. But the 
individuals fulfilling these service needs 
should work and plan together and this, 
I believe, requires that someone actively 

' Educational Leadership 18: 325-27, Feb- 


| ruary 1961. 


First announcement— 


engage in the seven areas of leadership 
responsibility which I described in the 
November article. If these responsibilities 
are not performed by the assistant super- 
intendent for instruction, then they are 
presumably the responsibility of, and to 
be performed by, the school superintend- 
ent. Experience often shows that the 
superintendent is too busy with more 
pressing matters and is, perhaps, inade- 
quately prepared professionally in the 
curriculum field to function appropri- 
ately in all of these areas. 

I am looking forward to continuing 
this discussion in person with Arthur 
Adkins this summer when I am to serve 
as visiting professor at the University of 
Utah. I am sure that he joins me in hop- 
ing that other readers of Educational 
Leadership will also find this discussion 
of the role of the director of instruction 
to be challenging and interesting. 

Sincerely, 

C. GLEN Hass 

Professor of Education and 

Director, Laboratory School 

University of Florida, 
Gainesville 


The NEA Convention will be June 24-26 in Atlantic City 


ASCD Meeting at that Convention, June 26, 2:00-4:00 p.m. 
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e Revised and Rewritten... Two Basic Texis 


SECOND EDITION 


TEACHING ADOLESCENTS IN 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


The Principles of Effective Teaching 
in Junior and Senior High Schools 


Harry N. Rivlin, New York Municipal Colleges. This highly success- 
ful methods text has been revised to deal with some of the newest 
developments in teaching procedures such as the use of teaching ma- 
chines, television, and the techniques developed by the proponents of 
the group dynamics approach. The text recognizes and discusses today’s 
emphasis on the education of the gifted, as well as the problems created 
by population movements, and includes a wide variety of teaching 
procedures designed to meet the problems of the great divergencies in 
the composition of the student body and the differences in curricular 
patterns. Questions at the end of each chapter pose situational problems 


me Cn OCU lhlUCUC MT) sl 





for class discussion. 480 pages, illustrated, just published 
SECOND EDITION ; 
t 
PUBLIC EDUCATION IN AMERICA | : 
C 
George R. Cressman, Villanova University; and Harold W. Benda, p 
West Chester State College. Retaining the time-tested organization of A 
the first edition, this text has been brought up to date to include new 
statistics and research data, discuss new trends in teaching, and to ‘ 
examine the problems now facing the profession. The chapter on pro- 4 
viding funds for education has been rewritten, additional and revised s 
audio-visual aids have been correlated to each chapter, and new pioto- 7 
graphs are included throughout. In this edition, the authors also devote : 
several chapters to current educational practices and problems in Can- , 
ada and Mexico. Written for foundation courses, the text stresses the 


preparation of the future teacher’s understanding of the role he must | , 
assume in the school, the community, and in a democratic society. 
512 pages, illustrated, just published 





ren APPLETON—CENTURY—-CROFTS, INC. | ;. 


= 35 West 32nd Street, New York 1, New York | 
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Cwuriouluny 
Developments 


A Coordinated Education Center 


Frick to Schenley to Pitt! Or is it Falk 
to Schenley to Pitt? A new triple play 
combination is developing in educational 
circles. Frick and Falk are elementary 
schools, Schenley is secondary, and Pitt 
is, of course, the University of Pittsburgh. 

These schools, all located in Pittsburgh, 
represent the highly synchronized com- 
bination that will demonstrate the major 
thesis of the Coordinated Education Cen- 
ter. The thesis is that closer collaboration 
among educators at the several levels 
could produce instructional programs 
that would minimize gaps, duplications 
and rigid lock steps, and thereby save stu- 
dents at least two years in moving from 
grade one through a professional school 
in the university. 

The origin of the Coordinated Educa- 
tion Center was a result of the work of 
the (Upper Ohio Valley) Regional Com- 
mission on Educational Coordination. 
The C.E.C. was established last year 
jointly by the Pittsburgh Board of Edu- 
cation and the University. Major financial 
aid was secured from the Ford Founda- 
tion and from the Buhl Foundation of 
Pittsburgh, but additional help for spe- 
cific projects was provided by several 
other agencies. 

Curriculum committees involving all 
levels of instruction have been at work 
producing experimental courses in bio- 
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logy, English, French, mathematics, and 
social studies. Members of the commit- 
tees have been sent to national con- 
ferences and various workshops to de- 
velop new ideas. Special attention has 
been given to extensive readings, team 
teaching, the language laboratory, teach- 
ing aids (including television), manipu- 
lative science laboratory skills, and 
humanistic values. Able students at all 
levels have already been permitted to 
progress in one or several subject areas 
at their own rates, without fixed age or 
time requirements. At the same time, the 
principal parties involved are sensitive 
to and guard against possible social or 
emotional maladjustments among _ the 
students. 

The total program of C.E.C. is under 
direction of J. Steele Grow, Jr., with 
offices at the University of Pittsburgh. 
Other programs of similar nature are 
being encouraged in nearby areas. It 
appears that this 
being pursued with a rare combination 
of caution and daring, in terms of plan- 
ning, 


experimentation is 


and re- 
sources. Exciting results of a somewhat 
preliminary nature have already been 
identified. Those con- 
cerned about new methods and arrange- 
ments in education designed to facilitate 
progress of students at all levels will 
want to study further the work of the 
Coordinated Education Center. 


procedures, materials 


who are much 
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Watch for these new Houghton Mifflin books in 1961 


Personnel functions related to the central objective of education 


STUDENT PERSONNEL WORK IN HIGHER EDUCATION 


By Kate Hevner Mueller, indiana University 
570 pages. Published in January 


Dealing specifically with the tasks and problems of today’s teacher 


TEACHING THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL CHILD 


By Lillian M. Logan and Virgil G. Logan, Evansville College 
About 850 pages. Coming in March 


Presenting specific procedures and exercises for use in classrooms 


THE TEACHING OF ARITHMETIC, Third Edition 


By Herbert F. Spitzer, State University of lowa 
About 450 pages. Coming in March 


An integrated presentation of history, theory, and practice 


EDUCATION IN AMERICAN SOCIETY: An Introduction 
to the Study of Education 


By Tyrus Hillway, Colorado State College 
530 pages. Published in January 


Based on the ideal of supervision as group leadership 


DEMOCRATIC SUPERVISION IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS, 
Second Edition 
By Harl R. Douglass, University of Colorado, Rudyard K. Bent, 


University of Arkansas, and Charles W. Boardman 
About 350 pages. Published in February 


Houghton Mifflin texts in Education 
are under the general editorship of 


Herold C. Hunt, Harvard University 
Now available— 


REVISED HENMON-NELSON TESTS OF MENTAL ABILITY 
College Level, Re-Usable Edition. Forms A and B 
By Martin J. Nelson, Tom A. Lamke, and Paul C. Kelso, 


all of lowa State Teachers College 
Published in January 





Houghton Mifflin Company 


BOSTON: NEW YORK: ATLANTA: GENEVA,ILL- DALLAS - PALO ALTO 
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Curriculum Planning and Development 


Curriculum workers will find much use 
for the June 1960 issue of the Review of 
Educational Research. This number is 
devoted entirely to “Curriculum Plan- 
ning and Development.” ' Under the 
chairmanship of John Goodlad, the com- 
mittee preparing this volume had no 
intention of supplying ready answers to 
curriculum problems, but rather to indi- 
cate the state of affairs. 

Here is an exhaustive listing of cur- 
riculum research studies which have 
appeared since the June 1957 issue of 
the journal on this same topic. The 
studies were organized under five main 
topics: (a) Curriculum: the State of the 
Field, (b) Forces Influencing Curricu- 
lum, (c) Components of the Curriculum, 
(d) Teaching, and (e) Administrative 
Structure and Processes in Curriculum. 
The careful student of curriculum will 
find in this issue many evidences of the 
urgent need for constructs and hypoth- 
eses, for experimentation and_ testing, 
for scholarly research to establish a 
firmer base for curriculum planning and 
development. 


A “Spelling Laboratory” 


The Science Research Associates, of 
Chicago, have developed a_ spelling 
“learning machine” programmed for use 
in the seventh grade. The Spelling Lab- 
oratory was designed by Don H. Parker 
for pupils with spelling abilities ranging 
from the sixth through the ninth grade. 
It consists of 81 Learning Wheels or- 
ganized into 10 levels of difficulty, with 
each wheel having a different rule of 
spelling and 40 words. Homonyms and 
words which do not follow rules are in- 

‘Published by the American Educational Re- 


search Association, NEA, 1201 16th Street, 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. $2.00 per copy. 
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cluded in two separate levels. Diagnostic 
and Level Check Tests enable students 
to spot difficulties and measure progress. 
As this is being written, a second spelling 
laboratory, for sixth graders, is being 
designed. 


Curriculum Studies Group 


Toward the close of last year, the Edu- 
cational Testing Service, "rinceton, New 
Jersey, established a “Curriculum Studies 
Group,” whose central purpose is to help 
educators find curriculum 
questions. Wherever matters of content 
or presentation need to be tested and 
evaluated, this group can bring to bear 
the full resources of ETS. The group has 
been actively engaged in many projects, 


answers to 


especially in science and mathematics, 
assisting with test development, research 
design and data analyses. Frederick Fer- 
ris, Jr., is director of the group. 


Vow ! 1! 
PEABODY PICTURE 
VOCABULARY TEST 


(A MEASURE OF VERBAL INTELLIGENCE) 


The individual intelligence test that sur- 

mounts ordinary test barriers of TEST 

SHYNESS, SPEECH IMPAIRMENT, EXTREMES 
OF INTELLIGENCE. 


ADMINISTRATOR NEEDS NO SPECIAL TRAINING 


Easily administered in 15 minutes 
Scored in 60 seconds 

* Range: 3 years to 18 years 

¢ No verbal response required 

* Highly motivating for all ages 


Complete Test Kit with 50 Indiv. Response Records, $10. 
(50 extra Indiv. Response Records, $3.00—Form A or B) 


AMERICAN GUIDAN 





SERVICE, INC. 


720 Washington Ave. S. E. — Minneapolis 14, Minn. 
2106 Pierce Ave. — Nashville 12, Tenn. 
52nd and Whitby Ave. — Philadelphia 43, Pa. 
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This book makes me feel like 
reading more and MORE! 


READER'S DIGEST 
READING SKILL BUILDERS 


“one of the finest 








supplementary reading series 









in existence” 





For fascinating stories and articles from Reader’s 


Digest—‘the world’s most widely read magazine”’ 






For expert adaptation of the worthwhile content 


at a wide variety of reading levels 










For exercises that produce reading “in depth,” 


and build vocabulary 
























For getting pupils to read more and more 


Order the beautiful, inexpensive READING SKILL BUILDERS now! 
19 informative, lively books for reading levels 2-8 
Levels 2-6, only 51¢ each; Levels 7-8, only 60¢ each 


(Teacher’s editions, same prices) | 














To: Educational Division, Reader’s Digest Services, Inc. 
Pleasantville, New York I 
Please send me these Reading Skill Builders: I 
I 
Remittance enclosed Grade Part One Part Two Part Three ] 
. ee Pupil Tch’r | Pupil Tch’r | Pupil Tch’r 
Bill me later S 
2 E 
a 
Name 3 
Si 
‘ Ci 
School - 
5 7 
if C 
School address 6 
- of 
| 7 
|City Zone State - — — — 
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Continuity and the Community School 


Surely one of the best things that ever 
happened in curriculum is the community 
school idea. Among other things it makes 
excellent provision for continuity: mainly 
in the nature of learning experiences as 
these originate in the daily community 
lives of learners, gain form and direction 
in school, remove to the community 
again for resources, back to the school 
for analysis and testing of ideas, and 
then to the community for final action or 
application. Furthermore, the community 
school sets no age barriers (and few of 
any other kind) against those who want 
to continue to study and learn. Drop-outs 
may return. Veterans of military service 
may return. Parents and lay people in 
general are welcomed back to school. 

These are but two qualities of the 
community school. Where such condi- 
tions obtain, it must be clear that de- 
liberate, organized learning and everyday 
affairs of community living are inex- 
tricably bound together into one con- 
tinuous stream of life. This lends mean- 
ing and value to both learning and living. 

The State of Michigan in general and 
Flint in particular present practical il- 
lustrations of the community school idea 
in operation. With positive encourage- 
ment from the State Department of 
Public Instruction, this movement has 
been under way in Michigan since the 
1930's. Conspicuous leadership and many 
school systems are involved. Much of the 
philosophy and many of the projects 
and practices developed by community 
schools are reported in a 21-page publi- 
cation, Developing Community Schools 
in Michigan, by the Community School 
Committee of the Michigan Association 
of School Administrators.” 


* Published by the State Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction, Lansing, Michigan. 
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The Self-Contained Classroom 


A group of educators in Michigan 
developed one of the latest publications 
of ASCD, entitled The Self-Contained 
Classroom.’ One of the central themes of 
the booklet is that curricular organization 
of the self-contained classroom facilitates 
continuity in planning and in the learn- 
ing experiences of youngsters. Both ele- 
mentary and junior high levels receive 
attention in this timely work. Ideas 
advanced here should give pause to 
those who feel that highly specialized 
classes offer the only road to excellence. 


New Bulletins 


Madison Public Schools. Language Arts, 
Grades Seven Through Twelve, A 
Guide for the Teaching of Communi- 
cation Skills. Madison, Wisconsin: the 
Schools, Curriculum Department. Re- 
vised 1959. 61 p. ($2.00) 

This is a remarkable bulletin, one of 
the best available today. Virtually every 
language arts teacher in Madison had a 
part in producing it, although the major 
work was done by a committee of about 
thirty and the writing by seven persons. 
It is based on sound theory and the best 
that could be learned from research. 
Short pieces of meaningful writing pro- 
duced more frequently are emphasized 
over longer compositions. Grammar is 
considered as a functional facet of mean- 
ing, not as an end in itself. 

The chief concern of the producers of 
this guide was continuity of growth 
through development of skills in com- 
munication. Although the language is 
succinct, the guide is comprehensive and 
well organized. Many different ideas and 
approaches, many different materials and 

* Edited by Edith Roach Snyder. Available 
for $1.25 per copy. Order from ASCD, 1201 
16th Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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Harper's for educators 





PROGRAMS FOR THE GIFTED | 
A Case Book in Secondary Education | 
Edited by SAMUEL EVERETT. Professors of education, | \ 
an educational guidance counselor, and preparatory school 
and university teachers discuss the early recognition and 
development of special abilities, analyze their require- 
ments, and suggest programs to meet specific situations. 
Fifteenth Yearbook of the John Dewey Society. $5.50 | 
E 
EDUCATION AND THE HUMAN QUEST S 
Dp 
By HERBERT A. THELEN, Professor of Education, Uni- | 
versity of Chicago. An exciting leap forward in educa- | 4 


tional theory and practice, this is a carefully developed 
argument—with tested classroom procedures and illustra- 
. “le . . . | 
tive models—for utilizing knowledge provided by the social 
sciences to make our schools truly educative! $4.75 


EDUCATION FOR THE EMERGING AGE 


Newer Ends and Stronger Means 


By THEODORE BRAMELD, Professor of Educational 
Philosophy, Boston University, author of Cultural Founda- 
tions of Education. Developing from the author’s widely 
discussed Ends and Means in Education, this is a fresh 
and profound statement of the ideals and methods of edu- 
cation, arguing that education must reconstruct and come 
to grips with the great cultural events of the last decade. 

$5.00 


At all bookstores 


| 
: 


HARPER & BROTHERS ¢ New York 16 
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resources are presented to meet the needs 
and interests of a wide variety of students 
and teachers. The committee divided the 
essential elements of grammar and usage 
into groups labeled basic, average, and 
superior. The many devices and_ tech- 
niques used are extremely practical for 
both teachers and students. The guide 
should prove to be a great reservoir of 
help to teachers of communication. 


Madison Public Schools. Evaluating, 
Measuring, Improving Written Expres- 
sion, Grades Six through Twelve. 
Madison, Wisconsin: the Schools, Cur- 
riculum Department, 1959, 104 p. 
( $3.00 ) # 

The grading of compositions is a task 
that has plagued English teachers for 
generations. In an effort to reduce the 
problem, some 500 Madison teachers col- 

‘The column editor was assisted by his col- 
league, Dr. Ingrid Strom, in the appraisal of the 
English bulletins. 
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lected impromptu compositions from 
18,000 students and graded them high, 
average, or low. The evaluations were 
based on definite standards and com- 
monly accepted characteristics of good 
essays. Three important elements were 
weighted thus: quality of thought, 50 
percent; style, 30 percent; conventions, 
20 percent. Careful screening and edi- 
torial work resulted in the selections 
incorporated in this publication. 
Themes rated high, average, and low 
represent the work of seventh and eighth 
graders, but for each of the grades nine 
through twelve, compositions of high, 
average, and low quality are included 
for accelerated, normal, and low ability 
students—making nine themes per grade. 
Critical evaluative statements made by 
the teachers appear after the close of 
each composition. Additional sample 
paragraphs are rated similarly for grades 
six through ten. The final section of the 


THE NEW | LEARN TO WRITE 


... it speaks 


examination copies 
on requ est 


SEALE & COMPANY, INC. 
INDIANAPOLIS 20, INDIANA 
Publishers of ''The New | Learn to Write" 
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THE 


GOLDEN 
DICTIONARY 


PROGRAM 


These five books in the Golden Dictionary program 
form a complete, concrete foundation for the language 
arts curriculum in the elementary school 


E very detail of these Golden Dictionaries — size of print, 
arrangement of the pages, definitions, pictures — has been 
planned with the single purpose of helping children to help 
themselves and to enjoy doing it. 


MY LITTLE GOLDEN DICTIONARY by Mary Reed and Edith 
Osswald. A very first dictionary. Each word is printed in 
large clear type accompanied by a bright, simple color pic- 
ture and a short, easy-to-read sentence which repeats the 
object word and tells something about it. Grades 1-3. List 
price $1.72. *Net price $1.29. 


THE GOLDEN PICTURE BOOK OF WORDS by Jane Werner. 
A rich vocabulary and concept builder in an unusual and 
exciting format. It tells simple, charming stories. Object 
words, more than 500 in all, are illustrated around the 
border of the text with the word repeated beneath the pic- 
ture. A lively, colorful illustration of the entire story con- 
cept is on the facing page. Grades 3-5. List price $2.52. 
*Net price $1.89. 

THE GOLDEN DICTIONARY by Ellen Wales Walpole. With 
over 1,000 words and color pictures. For the child who 
is just beginning to be exposed to books and reading. 
This dictionary helps children to understand alphabetical 
order, to develop speed in finding words, to enlarge their 
sensitivity to correct usage. Wherever it is logical, words 
are grouped under basic concepts. Grades 2-4. List price 
$4.25. *Net price $3.19 


THE GOLDEN PICTURE DICTIONARY by Lilian Moore. The 
perfect dictionary for the youngster who has mastered 
the early picture dictionary but is not yet ready for a more 
advanced dictionary. A good, simple, “real” dictionary 
with over 750 color pictures. Grades 3-5. List price $2.52. 
*Net price $1.89. 


THE COURTIS-WATTERS ILLUSTRATED DICTIONARY by 
Stuart A. Courtis and Garnette Watters. Over 7,500 basic 
words plus their variants: pronunciations and word divi- 
sions are indicated; definitions are demonstrated in clear 
and interesting sentences. Jllustrations show the word ob- 
ject in its entirety and in a situational way. Grades 4-6. 
List price $6.65. *Net price $4.99. 
*Net prices for Goldencraft Library Bound Editions 


GOLDEN PRESS, INC. 
Educational Division, 
630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 
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bulletin summarizes guide lines for 
evaluating and helping pupils improve 
their compositions. With these rated 
samples and suggestions arranged by 
grade, there should be much of value 








| concerned with improving the writing of 
his students. 


Shoreline School District. Phonics, and 
Other Word Recognition Techniques. 
Seattle, Washington: Shoreline School 
District No. 412, Revised 1960, 142 p.® 
This resource bulletin for elementary 

grades is a revision of the first edition 
which appeared in 1955. The information 
it contains is accurate, comprehensive 
and up-to-date. Many appropriate back- 
ground materials and references are 
cited. 


Outlines for reading levels from one 
to six are described, together with ex- 
plicit directions for making sounds prop- 
erly, useful rules and phonics tests. An 
elaborate section is given over to games 
and techniques for developing word 
recognition skills. 

Both theory and practice are well 
presented in this guide. The many sug- 
gestions for teaching activities and the 
conspicuous thoroughness of its prepara- 
tion should enhance the value of this 
resource bulletin for reading specialists 
and for classroom teachers alike. 


Los Angeles City Schools. B8 Social 
Studies: an Instructional Guide, Publi- 
cation No. SC-571. Los Angeles: the 
Schools, Division of 


Instructional 





Services, 1959, 144 p.° 

In clear and precise form, this guide 
presents three major units for eighth 
graders: (a) “How Free Men Govern 

° Dr. Leo Fay, Indiana University, assisted in 
the appraisal of this bulletin. 


*Dr. Jack Lunstrum, Indiana University, as- 
| sisted in the appraisal of this bulletin. 
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| in this guide for every English teacher | 
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The Story of Rocks 
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Themselves,” (b) “The American Fron- 
tier,” and (c) “Causes and Results of the 
Civil War.” 

The units in the guide are well devel- 
oped, with many creative suggestions for 
learning experiences, enrichment activi- 
ties, instructional materials and evalua- 
tion. More than that, the purposes of this 
study are spelled out in detail; the section 
on current affairs presents many practical 
suggestions for relating current topics to 
historical background; and commendable 
effort is made to encourage teachers to 
exercise intellectual freedom in the dis- 
cussion of controversial issues. The whole 
approach stresses the development of 
important intellectual skills. This guide 
is a very attractive and highly useful 
contribution to the better materials now 
available in social studies. 

—ArtTHuR Hoppe, Associate Professor 
of Education, Indiana University, Bloom- 
ington. 
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ilosophy of Education 


__ 1961 This new text, a penetrating examination of the pur- 
Robert Ulich, Harvard University : : Z es : . ’ 
poses of education, includes discussions of the role 


of the teacher and the function of teacher education. 
It is a great text by a great thinker and teacher. 


Education in the Secondary School 
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all 





_ 1961 Both complete and usefully detailed, this introduction 
Lester D. Crow, Brooklyn College t th basic NC l ‘ | actices f mae lary od 
Harry E. Ritchie, Assistant Superintendent 0 : he Dasic pum es See earn ee Oe? pe wd 
Cleveland High Schools cation contains up-to-date commentary, case studies, 
Alice Crow, Formerly of Brooklyn College and actual school programs. 
How to Teach Reading 
ee eas The author of this new, practical text in reading 
,.mme per etts . . . c . . . . 
Sinuaen: Meee Mesias tlhe instruction is one of the eminent reading specialists 
Haverford, Pennsylvania in the United States today. 
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American Public School Finance _ W. Monfort Barr 


Education in the Elementary School °¢_ Third Edition 
Hollis L. Caswell and Arthur W. Foshay 


Elementary School Administration and Supervision 
Second Edition 
Willard S. Elsbree and Harold J. McNally 


Testing for Teachers Henry E. Garrett 


Foster and 
Headleys Education in the Kindergarten ° Third Edition 
Revised by Neith E. Headley 


Elementary School Curriculum ¢ From Theory to Practice 
Marshall C. Jameson and William V. Hicks 


Audio-Visual Materials and Techniques °¢ Second Edition 


James S. Kinder 


History of Educational Thought = Robert Ulich 


Evaluation in Modern Education J. Wayne Wrightstone, Joseph Justman, 


and Irving Robbins 









Pere Tcl 55 Fifth Avenue, New York 3, New York 
American Book Company 
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Gignificant Booka 


Improving Patterns of Language Us- 
age. Ruth I. Golden. Detroit: Wayne 
State University Press, 1960. 

Because of their use of non-standard 
speech patterns, Ruth I. Golden main- 
tains, people frequently create a false 
impression of ignorance and continue to 
be retarded, both socially and vocation- 
ally. These people, she holds, must de- 
pend on the school to help them develop 
speech patterns that will allow them to 
progress. Mrs. Golden’s volume focuses 
on the problem as it relates to the role 
of the school in correcting language 
faults, points out the great need for 
speech improvement and makes sugges- 
tions as to how schools might best pro- 
mote acceptable levels of what she calls 
“standard, informal, American language.” 

Part One of Mrs. Golden’s book defines 
the problem, describes a questionnaire 
study and its findings. The problem is 
restricted to finding practical and effec- 
tive techniques for teaching improved 
language in a Detroit high school con- 
sisting predominantly of Negro students 
of a low socioeconomic level. As she 
points out, however, the problem broad- 
ens to apply to any area in which a con- 
siderable percentage of migrant people 
are attempting to adjust to the language 
pattern of their new community. 
Thus, Improving Patterns of Language 
Usage would be of particular interest to 
ithe teacher who is confronted with such 
fa language teaching situation. The lan- 
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guage difficulties Mrs. Golden discusses 
are, for the most part, grammatical, such 
as reversal of agreement in number be- 
tween subject and verb, omission of the 
auxiliary, and confusion of tenses. 

The questionnaire, which she describes 
in detail, had a threefold purpose. It 
was designed to discover the frequency 
of use of non-standard expressions in 
various high school communities, to gain 
a knowledge of how the backgrounds of 
students contribute to the use of lan- 
guage, and to determine what motiva- 
tional forces and types of teaching are 
most effective from the student’s point 
of view. On the questionnaire, 680 stu- 
dents from schools with predominantly 
a Negro pcpulation and 222 students 
from schools with predominantly a white 
population responded to 102 expressions, 
such as “I seen the piture” and “We all 
knows that, man!” by indicating which 
ones they hear frequently, which ones 
they hear high school graduates use, and 
which ones they themselves use. There 
were, in addition, several questions to 
ascertain background and motivational 
factors. Comparative findings of the re- 
sponses of the two groups are delineated 
in an extensive series of tables and fully 
discussed by Mrs. Golden. 

In Part Two, specific methods of 
changing language patterns are presented 
and discussed. After pointing out the 
value of remedial reading and foreign 
language training on the elementary 
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GUIDING THE STUDENT TEACHING PROCESS 


IN ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 
by ALEYNE C. HAINES, University of Florida 


Addressed primarily to classroom teachers and public school and enegel 


personnel involved in developing effective student teacher programs in 
elementary education, this book will also be of interest to the student 
teachers themselves. Teaching is stressed as creative action based on sound | 
principles of education; student teaching is viewed as a growth process 
contributing to the acquisition of professional roles. Problems and issues 
arising in many school situations are examined, and suggestions are offered | 
in order to stimulate creative thinking and action. The book is designed | 
to emphasize the unique features of the student teacher’s growth process 
and the common problems of student teaching. Emphasis is placed on ways | 
of working together in guiding the student teaching process. 


LANGUAGE AND CONCEPTS IN EDUCATION 


Edited by B. OTHANEL SMITH, University of Illinois 

and ROBERT H. ENNIS, Cornell University 

The authors of the 13 essays in this volume have examined some of the 
more central and pervasive concepts in educational thought, in hopes of 
turning the ever deepening confusion and misunderstanding into the begin- 
ning of a constructive intellectual revival in education. Expressions such 
as “learning by experience,” “‘needs of the learner,” and “equality of educa- 
tional opportunity” are analyzed so as to uncover their varied meanings or, 
in some cases, to show that perhaps they have no significance at all. In 
addition, each essay suggests what seem to be more adequate ways to use 
such expressions when their meaning has been determined. A second group 
of essays is concerned more with operations, such as assumption-finding 
and explaining. The book may be used as a text or as source materials in 
courses in curriculum, methods of teaching, educational psychology, and 
philosophy of education, as well as for thought-provoking reading for every- 
one in the field of education. 





College Department 
RAND MCNALLY & COMPANY 
P.O. Box 7600 + Chicago 80, Illinois 
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level, Mrs. Golden focuses, first, on 
means by which a school may make its 
students aware of their need for a change 
and, secondly, on means by which the 
school can help the students in finding 
ways to improve their speech. She de- 
scribes in great detail how a language 
laboratory might be conducted in an 
English class, how a Teen Talkers or 
Teen Tapers Club might be organized 
and operated, and how a school-wide 
Better Speech Campaign can be de- 
veloped to contribute effectively to im- 
proved speech. 

Of great 
description of how, with imagination and 
planning, a tape recorder can be effec- 
tively used in the language laboratory or 
club situation to provide the student with 


value, I believe, is her 


a chance to listen to his own speech and 
that of others as well as to practice 
speaking. As for the direct teaching of 
basic grammar, Mrs. Golden prefers the 


structural approach to the Latin gram- 
mar approach, and she discusses her 
views in a chapter appropriately entitled, 
“The Pendulum Swings in Language 
Teaching.” 

Part Three presents remedial lessons 
and exercises designed to provide the 
teacher with specific materials ready for 
classroom use. A sample unit on language 
structure is given, along with types of 
lessons dealing with good usage and 
many pattern practice exercises which 
may be used as drills in the classroom to 
give students practice in standard pat- 
terns of expression. 

Mrs. Golden has organized her ma- 
terial well and has developed it fully. 
Indeed, such a great effort is made to- 
ward clarification that Part One, in my 
opinion, tends to be somewhat repetitious 
in sections. The fault does not apply, 
however, to the second and third parts, 
which benefit greatly from Mrs. Golden’s 
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thoroughness. Her suggestions of meth- 
ods and techniques of motivating and 
teaching improvement of language usage 
are so specific that they may offer real 
help to a teacher who wants to know 
exactly how to start, what materials to 
use, and even what language to direct 
to the students in the presentation. In 
conclusion, I would judge that Mrs. 
Golden achieves her aim of making the 
reader well aware of the aspects of the 
problem she discusses and does a service 
to the teaching profession by making 
many practical suggestions that can read- 
ily be put to use. 

—Reviewed by Karin S. DELonc, 
Teacher of English, New Trier Township 
High School, Winnetka, Illinois. 


Educational Supervision in Principle 
and Practice. Hanne J. Hicks. New 
York: Ronald Press, 1960. 434 p. 

Dr. Hicks has prepared an excellent 
book in the field of supervision. In my 
estimation, this book in the “Douglass 
Series in Education” will receive wide 
recognition and use. If supervision is a 
process for stimulating teacher growth 
to the end that better learning experi- 
ences are provided for children, then this 
book should aid students and practicing 
supervisors. It will do so by making 
available the kind of help that will cause 
teachers to grow and provide an increas- 
ingly superior instructional program. 

As stated by the author, this book is 
designed for courses in supervision of in- 
struction and for the use of persons seek- 
ing to improve classroom instruction 
through skillful supervision of teachers. 
Uniquely it builds upon basic principles 
from which the theory has been formu- 
lated, and then expands upon implica- 
tions the theory holds for action. In 
reality, the book goes a long way to 
satisfy the ever-current criticism, made 
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by students in education, that courses in 
supervision contain too much _ theory 
without practical application. Dr. Hicks 
has refuted this criticism by laying much 
stress on the practical aspects of super- 
visory techniques. Another factor of the 
book which should receive favorable 
recognition is that the author, through 
his experience in education and his ex- 
perience in working with people, has 
the insight to reveal that no supervisory 
practice can be successful without mu- 
tual understanding, proper respect and a 
desire on the part of teachers and super- 
visors to improve ways of working with 
children and youth. In other words, this 
book is written from the humanistic 
point of view. This, in itself, should es- 
tablish its reputation as a worthwhile 
text in this field. 

Arranged logically in four parts, this 
book follows the usual approach to the 
study of supervision. Part one reveals 
the nature and development of modern 
supervision. Part two deals with the 
supervisor in terms of his personality, re- 
sources and his professional relationships. 
Part three deals with the functions of 
supervisors in education—locating and 
diagnosing problems; evaluating the 
product of an educational system; and 
finally showing the way or providing 
information and techniques to improve 
instruction. Part four emphasizes the use 
of instructional materials and describes 
supervisory principles and practices in- 
volved in the improvement of curriculum. 

Physical aspects of the book are con- 
ducive to good study techniques. Topical 
headings and subheadings make it pos- 
sible for the student to grasp and retain 
ideas readily. Furthermore, many initial 
paragraph sentences are italicized, there- 
by encouraging efficient study habits. 
Selected references follow each chapter 
and are annotated in such manner as to 
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enable the student to know where the 
most useful reference material may be 
obtained. 

—Reviewed by Wuu1aM J. UNDER- 
woop, Assistant Superintendent of 
Schools in Charge of Instruction, Lee’s 
Summit, Missouri. 


Improving the Quality of Public 
School Programs. Harold J. Mce- 
Nally, A. Harry Passow and Asso- 
ciates. New York: Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1960. 33] p. 

A wedding of theory and practice has 
been achieved in this recent book con- 
cerning the improvement of instructional 
programs in today’s schools. In the first 
100 pages of the book, Professors Mc- 
Nally and Passow have presented a 
thorough analysis of the administrative 
aspects of curriculum improvement. 
Their first chapter is especially helpful 
to those who seek evidence for changing 
existing conditions in today’s schools. 

The three subsequent chapters then 
discuss the history, the organization, and 
the procedures of curriculum improve- 
ment. The entire section is well docu- 
mented, and the selected readings are 
pertinent and of recent publication. 

Following this initial theoretical pres- 
entation, practitioners in seven public 
school systems present descriptions of 
their respective curriculum improvement 
programs. Bellevue (Washington), Den- 
ver (Colorado), Galena Park (Texas), 
the State of Illinois, Dade County ( Flor- 
ida), Lewis County (New York), and 
Newton (Massachusetts) were selected 
because Professors McNally and Passow 
believed them to be representative of 
systems which have made significant 
strides in curriculum improvement. These 
seven systems vary in size, organization, 
and geographic location; one of them un- 
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Free 
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H: is a comprehensive source 

for tested science materials, 
geared specifically to teachers’ class- 
room and laboratory needs. 48-page 
illustrated catalog describes nearly 
1000 items of educator-approved 
equipment and books ranging from 
astronomy to zoology—with empha- 
sis on enrichment materials suitable 
for individual and group projects 
by students. For free copy, write to: 
Dept. M-212 


A Division of The Library of Science 


SCIENCE MATERIALS CENTER oon 
59 Fourth Avenue, New York 3, N.Y. = 


doubtedly will be similar to the system 
in which a reader finds himself. In de- 
scribing their programs, the contributors 
from these seven systems give attention 
to program objectives, means of initia- 
tion, personnel involved, organization, 
and procedures. 

The authors stress the administrative 
aspects of curriculum improvement and 
do not attempt to delve into the problem 
of what a good curriculum should be. In 
fact, there is a constant emphasis on 
having the individual school unit define 
the “should” elements for its own locale. 
In addition, the several authors reiterate 
the belief that the principal is the key 
leadership figure in curriculum improve- 
ment. Unfortunately, little attention is 
given to specific methods a_ principal 
might use with his staff to fulfill this 
obligation, nor is there a summary of 
techniques and procedures a local school 
staff might use to improve the quality 
of its own school program. 
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Nevertheless, this book should be in- 
cluded on the reading list of all educators 
who have system-wide responsibilities 
for curriculum development. It is sound 
in theory and helpful in practice. 

—Reviewed by Joun M. BAHNER, 
Principal, Englewood School, Engle- 
wood, Florida. 


The Community Junior College. James 
W. Thornton, Jr. New York: John 
Wiley and Sons, 1960. 

The Junior College—Progress and 
Prospect. Leland L. Medsker. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
1960. 


As more and more young people are 
availing themselves of higher education, 
the junior college movement in this 
country is achieving a status and an im- 
portance not previously accorded it. At 
the same time, educators are critically 
examining the role and function of the 
junior college, both as terminal educa- 
tion and as an intermediate step between 
high school and university. 

Thornton’s book, The Community 
Junior College, is written primarily as a 
textbook for those studying the com- 
munity junior college, but it has equal 
value as a resource for others who have 
an interest in this area of post-high school 
education. The Medsker book, on the 
other hand, is the result of a comprehen- 
sive study of 76 public two-year institu- 
tions in 15 states, and in this sense is 
indeed a “progress and prospect” report. 
The 76 particular institutions 
chosen to reflect a variety of organiza- 
tional patterns being used in junior col- 
leges. 

As a result of Dr. Thornton’s actual 
experience in junior college work, his 
book includes many worthwhile refer- 
ences and experiences which enhance its 
usefulness. He presents a very excellent 


were 
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discussion on the philosophy and place of 
the junior college and its historical de- 
velopment. 

Dr. Thornton has provided a real 
service by preparing a book which brings 
together the material needed by students 
of the junior college. This should result 
in a better understanding of the role of 
the community junior college in the total 
context of higher education today. 

The study reported in The Junior Col. 
lege—Progress and Prospect was con 
ducted to examine the theory that the 
junior college is a unique institution 
serving special functions which other in 
stitutions cannot serve effectively or can- 
all. The book does not 
attempt to glorify the junior college or to 
run it down, but it objectively presents 
strong points and limitations as these 


not serve at 


were found. 

Dr. Medsker gives a comprehensive 
picture of the two-year college, treating 
development and growth and its internal 
operations. His study reveals the great 
diversity of types of junior colleges, a 
reflection of the fact that these colleges 
are products of local community needs 
as well as the needs of higher education. ’ 
The future of the two-year college, he 
points out, depends on the way in which 
states organize to provide education be- 
yond the high school for the increasing 
numbers of students and the increasing 
diversity of programs these students| 
demand. 

The Medsker book is a “must” on the, 
reading list of every person involved or 
interested in junior college education. It 


should be a requirement for those in 
educational programs preparing to enter 


junior college work. 

—Reviewed by Freperic T. GIxes, 
President, Everett Junior College, 
Everett, Washington. 
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Balance in the Curriculum 
ASCD 1961 Yearbook 


This volume, prepared by the ASCD 1961 Yearbook Committee, 
Paul M. Halverson, Chairman— 


Examines the relation of balance to improving 
instruction in public schools 


Describes balance in terms of the nature of the 
individual and how he learns 


Explains the processes essential to achieving 
balance in the curriculum 


Alerts the profession to needs, interests and 
pressures that affect curriculum decisions. 


Chapters 


The Meaning of Balance 

Curriculum Balance in the Current Social Scene 

Values in Curriculum Decision Making 

Balance and the Problem of Purpose in Education 

Balance in Teaching Methods and Learning Processes 

Balance and the Selection of Content 

Problems in Organizing the School Program To Achieve Balance 


Balancing the Roles in Curriculum Decision Making 


Pages 194 Price $4.00 


Order from: 


Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development, NEA 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
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ASCD’s “learning” series 


Human Variability and Learning 


Edited by Walter B. Waetjen 


Treats “individual differences” as these relate to learning. This new 
addition to the “learning” series brings up to date the results of two 
Curriculum Research Institutes on this topic. 

Price: $1.50 


Learning More About Learning 


Edited by Alexander Frazier 


Reviews findings of perceptual psychology, anthropology, 
communications, and curriculum as these relate 

to learning and teaching. 

Price: $1.00 


Freeing Capacity To Learn 


Edited by Alexander Frazier 


Applies new findings in behavioral sciences and 
curriculum development to the discovery of what 
helps to free capacity to learn. 
Price: $1.00 
Order from: 
Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development, NEA 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W. 
Washington 6, D.C. 














